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Latest A. & R. Publications 


ADAM IN PLUMES 
by Colin Simpson. 

“Adam in Plumes is a gripping narrative of high 

adventure and a ular introduction to the 

enthology of the Wahgi Valley natives. . .” 

(Melbourne Advocate). ‘. . . one of the most vivid 

and entertaining books ever written about native 
les. His reporting is lively, forceful and full of a 
ling enthusiasm. . .” (Sun-Herald). 28 

of photographs, 12 in colour. 25/- (post 9d.) 


INNS AND OUTS 
by Gwen Meredith and Ainsworth Harrison. 


That well-known radio writer, Gwen Meredith, has 
just spent a year with her husband “poking about” 
Great Britain, Europe, Turkey, the Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq and the Persian Gulf. The result is a gay 
account of their adventures, which were as wide and 
varied as their places of abode and means of travel. 
And it’s all recounted with a warm sense of fun and 
vitality that is irresistible. Illust. 18/9 (post 7d.). 


MAN IN THE SILO 
by E. O. Schlunke. 

This is a collection of stories—all authentic— 
written during and after the war, which reflect 
conditions in the N.S.W. Riverina during that 
period. Some illustrate the absurdities of war time 
official red-tape when — to a small country 
centre, others tell about the problems of employing 
Italian P.O.W’s on Australian farms, and a few 
deal with the post-war boom in rural prosperity and 
the sharp-witted estate agents who greedily sought 
their share of it. 16/- (post 7d.). 


LET THE BIRDS FLY 
by Vance Palmer. 


A new collection of short stories by a prominent 
Australian writer. Serious, compassionate and 
humorous, the tales, with two —— are set on 
the Australian mainland, but the landscape ranges 
from North Queensland with its sugar-cane farms 
to the devastation of a southern bushfire. All sorts 
and conditions of Australian people are presented 
here—sensitively rendered with a maturity of vision 
and style. 16/- (post 5d.). 


CHILD WITH A COCKATOO AND OTHER 
POEMS 


by Rosemary Dobson. 


Paintings, legends, books, tapestries, the theatre— 
form the dominant theme of this collection of 
poems. The sparkle of wit, imagination and 
sensitive touch that we saw in Miss Dobson’s earlier 
work, The Ship of Ice and In a Convex Mirror, are 
here too, but there is an added technical mast 
and emotional depth that all poetry lovers 1 
welcome. 15/- (post 5d.). 


SELECT DOCUMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY (1851-1900) 


Selected and Edited by C. M. H. Clark 


As in his earlier volume, Professor Clark produces 
significant documents of the period—or extracts 
from them—and succeeds in presenting a balanced 
survey of the economic, political or social life. 
Melbourne Age says: ‘It brings the student as near 
to the actual events and situations described as 


history can ever manage.” 70/- (post 1/3). 


OUR YESTERDAYS 
by Irma and Cyril Pearl. 


Here is a book that will delight and enchant its 
readers. For the first time we see our social 

in a new and fascinating form, told’in witty text 
and hundreds of magnificent old photographs. 
Every aspect of Australian life since 1853 is recorded 


fascinating book of its kind so far published.” 
(Sun). 30/- (post 1/7). 


ESQUIRE ETIQUETTE 
by the Editors of Esquire. 

How can we retain the cultured taste and mellowed 
manners that distinguish a Gentleman under all 
circumstances, while enjoying life to the last jigger ? 
Esquire tells ALL in this sparkling guide to business, 
sports and social conduct. It tells you everything 
you need to know—from the care and cultivation of 
secretaries, to such items as cocktails and courting. 
25/- (post 1/1). 3 


These, and many other new books, are available now from... 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON LTD. 


Booksellers and Publishers 


89-95 Castlereagh Street, Sydney. 


66-68 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, C.1, 
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Another Logical Answer is 


Mobile Storage Units for 


IBRARY SHELVING 


Steel shelving that glides easily on wheels at the touch of your hand... 
shelving that adds 50% to your present shelving capacity without your having to 
add a single square foot to your premises... that’s STORMOR, the revolu- 
tionary MOBILE Steel Shelving that makes space-wasting passage-ways obsolete 
yet places every book or storage item at your finger tips! And yet STORMOR is 
only one of the wide range of Brownbuilt Steel Shelving products. This range 
includes Angle and Rolled Upright types, light, medium and heavy duty, screw- 
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ie You will see by the illustrations that STORMOR 
Mobile Units (right) glide smoothly aside to give 
immediate access to similar shelving units placed 
immediately behind them. STORMOR Mobile 
Shelving is also adjustable to different heights 
and widths in accordance to the sizes of the 
various books or articles to which quick access is 
always ensured. Without the slightest obligation, 
a Brownbuilt representative will be pleased to 


give you expert advice on your own particular 
shelving problems. 
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The Library Association of Australia 


Formerly 


The Australian Institute of Librarians 
Founded 1937 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1954 


PREPARED BY THE GENERAL COUNCIL FOR SUBMISSION TO THE 
17th ANNUAL MEETING 


With a 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS FOR 1954 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1954 


An amendment to the Constitution made 
in October, 1954, provides: — 
16.1 “The General Council shall prepare 
a report on the work of the Associa- 
tion during the preceding twelve 
months of office and shall publish it 
for the information of members not 
less than one month before the 
Annual Meeting to which it shall be 
submitted.” 
Accordingly, the Council has decided to 
publish this report in the Australian Library 
Journal, for the information of members. 


MEETINGS 


The 16th Annual Meeting was held in 
Melbourne at the Public Library of Victoria 
on Thursday, 10th June, 1954. A meeting 
of the General Council was held on Thurs- 
day and Friday, 10th and 11th June, 1954, 
also at the Public Library of Victoria. As 
in most previous years it was not found 
practicable for the General Council to meet 
more than once for reasons of time and dis- 
tance but correspondence has been sufficient 
to deal with most matters. It is clear, how- 
ever, that business requiring the close con- 
sideration of Council must at times be de- 
layed until Council can meet. 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the year 140 members were 
deemed by the General Council to have re- 
signed as unfinancial. These were mostly 
junior librarians who had left the profession 
and whose whereabouts were unknown. 
Nevertheless the overall increase in mem- 
bership during the year was 40; although 
this, however, is not nearly enough to make 
the Association self-supporting. A consti- 


tutional amendment adopted at a generai 
meeting in October abolished the designa- 
tions of “Affiliate Member” for those not 
engaged in librarianship and of “Student 
Member” for those engaged in librarianship 
who had not reached the status of Profes- 
sional Members. At the same time voting 
restrictions on Student Members were abol- 
ished and voting is now open to all adult 
members of the Association. 

Membership as at 31st December, 1954. 
was as follows:— 


Pro- Cor- | 
Branch fessional porate 

Members Members Members Total 
25 1 54 80 
New South Wales 136 144 590 870 
Queensland __..... 18 22 «+114 154 
South Australia 25 16 97 138 
Tasmania — 13 51 85 
Victoria... 57 54 414 525 


Western Australia 14 4 26 44 
Corresponding .. 9 47 12 68 


301 1358 


The Value of Membership 


The value of belonging to the Association 
is not always clear to members, or poten- 
tial members, yet as pointed out in the last 
annual report many libraries came into 
existence and many members have had 
their conditions improved only because of 
the Free Library Movement and the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Librarians whose lineal 
successor the Association has become. 
Merely by belonging to the Association 
members are supporting an organization 
whose whole object is the development of 
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libraries and librarians; through its meet- 
ings and its Journal it informs members 
about libraries and librarianship and facili- 
tates the flow of ideas; librarians mostly get 
some of their professional training or ex- 
perience through the Association and re- 
ceive their certificates of professional com- 
petence from it; free advisory services in 
the establishment and improvement of 
libraries are offered by some of the Sections 
of the Association; and members through 
voting and through service on the General 
Council, Branch Councils and the councils 
of Sections and Section Divisions, have a 
voice in these matters. Members not en- 
gaged in librarianship may learn how to set 
about establishing a library or more about 
its administration or even how to use one 
more effectively, and corporate members 
profit at least by the improved library ser- 
vices available to them through the activi- 
ties of the Association and its predecessors 
and through the improved technical quali- 
fications of their own librarians. There is 
room for a much more active part in the As- 
sociation’s affairs by many members and 
need for a wider and clearer understanding 
of the Association, its objects, organization, 
and methods. 


BRANCHES AND SECTIONS 


Notwithstanding the formation and 
growth of the five Sections there seems no 
evidence of a decline in the vigour of the 
Branches whose activities have been regu- 
larly reported in brief in the Australian 
Library Journal. Amongst outstanding 
events was the visit of Dr. T. R. Schellen- 
berg, Archivist of the United States, who 
came to Australia as a Fulbright lecturer, 
on the initiative of the Commonwealth 
National Library, and who visited and ad- 
dressed Branches. The General Council re- 
ceived a report from its committee on rela- 
tions between Branches, Sections, and 
Branch Sections, and endorsed the principle 
of close co-operation between the various 
formations of the Association within each 
Branch area. To this end the by-laws were 
amended to provide that Branch Councils 
should include a representative of each Sec- 
tion Division found within the Branch’s area 
and that the council of each Section Divi- 
sion should include a representative of the 
Branch Council. : 


April, 19565 


The method of financing Sections was 
changed with effect from 1955. In future 
Sections will furnish a certified roll of their 
members and will receive one fifth of the 
paid-up subscriptions of their members in 
lieu of the irregular grants in aid formerly 
made. Grants made to Sections during 1954 
were as follows:— 

Special Libraries Section __..... 

Public Libraries Section _..... 

Library Work with Children 

and Young People __..... £2117 4 


£151 17 4 


COMMITTEES 


The committee appointed last year on 
book postage has been asked to prepare a 
case in support of special concessional post- 
age rates on books travelling to or from non- 
profit making libraries depending for sup- 
port on public funds and circulating infor- 
mation and educational books. A new com- 
mittee has been appointed to report upon 
the methods of control and conditions per- 
taining thereto of publications of Branches 
and Sections which are to be sold or circu- 
lated beyond the Association. The Catalogu- 
ing, Classification and Bibliography Com- 
mittee has been re-appointed and the Nat- 
ional Library Services Committee has also 
been re-appointed, but as in 1953 has not 
been convened pending the completion of 
investigations elsewhere. 


STANDARDS, STATUS AND 
QUALIFICATIONS 


The Association is not and cannot become 
a trade union but it has been active in mat- 
ters affecting the standards and status of 
librarians, short of industrial advocacy, and 
has striven successfully to maintain, for 
example, the status of its Qualifying Certi- 
ficate in relation to other certificates in 
librarianship that have been awarded in 
Australia; in a smaller way it has taken up 
with the Commonwealth Statistician his 
classification of librarians as clerical and 
semi-clerical workers, and it has advised 
employers on appropriate qualifications and 
salaries. The possibility and desirability of 
seeking the grant of a royal charter for the 
Association is at present under considera- 
tion. 


‘April, 1955 


PUBLICATIONS 

' The Australian Library Journa! since the 
‘issue for January, 1954, has been published 
‘in Brisbane with Mr. Harrison Bryan, M.A., 
‘as Honorary Editor. There have been some 
“difficulties: following upon the change in 
‘location which resulted in a delay in pub- 
lication, but it is hoped that these will be 
‘overcome in 1955. The Journal remains 
the most substantial link with members far 


removed from the main population centres | 


‘and it has also ‘been the source of an in- 
crease in membership from overseas organi- 
gations... 

The Handbook 1955, was published at the 
end of 1954 on the same pattern as in the 
previous year. Substantial changes in the 
constitution and the addition of a third 
year’s examination papers, with some other 
alterations,’ made it necessary to increase 
‘the price a. little, but these are for the most 
part not recurring causes of increase. 

A Directory of Special Libraries in Aus- 
tralia prepared by members of the Special 
Libraries Section and sponsored by that 
Section is now in the press and will be pub- 
lished by the Association early in 1955. 


EXAMINATION AND 

CERTIFICATION 

The results of the June Examinations 
were again published in the Journal for 
October with brief reports by the examiners 
which are published in full in the Hand- 
book. Representations were made to the 
Board of Examination by various organiza- 
tions and individuals on the application of 
the Board’s regulation restricting admission 
to its examinations to persons qualified for 
matriculation at a university. The Board 
‘with the concurrence of the General Council 
is not prepared to alter this regulation but 
has stated that it will give favourable con- 
sideration for the admission of unmatricu- 
lated persons with a secondary school leav- 
ing certificate. The General Council and 
the Board, however, wish to impress on all 
Branches, Sections, library school authori- 
ties, employing authorities, and members, 
the desirability of recruiting graduates or 
persons qualified to proceed to a university 
degree as professional library workers of 
any grade. 

As already announced, the Qualifying 
Examination and Qualifying Certificate will 
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henceforth be known as the Registration 
Examination and Registration Certificate, 
without prejudice to the status of members 
who have already passed this examination. 
The Preliminary Examination will continue 
to be held in June of each year, but from 
1955 the Registration Examination will be 


‘held in November or December. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES _ 
The working party on the development of 


national bibliographical services which was 


appointed in November, 1953, by the con- 
ference of State and Commonwealth Nat- 
ional Libraries has met in Melbourne and 
Sydney under the chairmanship of the Pre- 
sident of the Association, the Hon. Sir John 
Morris. Its report is now being prepared 
and the result of its work will be closely 


‘watched by the Association which was offic- 


ially represented in the working party and 
which is deeply concerned in the whole sub- 
ject of national bibliographical services. It 
is believed that from this working party and 
the conference which appointed it may 
come, with the support of the Association, 
a programme that will set the pattern of de- 
velopment for many years ahead. 


CONFERENCE 


It has been decided to hold the next con- 
ference of the Association in Brisbane on 
24th and 25th August, 1955, with the general 
theme, “Libraries in Modern Democracy”, 
and it is hoped that Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
formerly Librarian of Congress and now 
Director-General of UNESCO, will be pre- 
sent and take part in it. A small subsidy 
will be available towards the expenses of 
delegates, and Branches and Sections are 
asked to ensure that their representation in- 
clude not only librarians but also as many 
members as possible who are not engaged in 
librarianship. 


FINANCE 


Income from subscriptions in 1954 was 
£1,760, compared with £1,420 in 1953 and 
£1,306 in 1952, and some economies have 
been made, notably in salaries which de- 
clined from £1,405 in 1952 to £1,336 in 
1954. Nevertheless the increase in mem- 
bership has increased other expenses such as 
postage and stationery and the cost of pub- 
lishing the Journal rose sharply for a time, 
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partly because of a decline in advertising 
revenue and partly because of a change in 
.the place of publication. Expenses for the 
General Council meeting were also greater 
because more councillors had to leave their 
own headquarters than in the previous year. 
£1000 face value of the invested Carnegie 
grant was realised, and £453 interest was 
transferred to the Current Account. More 
will be realised in 1955, particularly because 
of conference expenses. A report on progress 
was made to the Carnegie Corporation by 
the President. 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


The Executive Officers for 1954 have 
been re-elected unopposed for 1955. The 
General Council is glad to be able to report 
that the Association’s two immediate Past 
Presidents, the Rt. Hon. Sir John Latham 
and Miss M. Ellinor Archer, have both been 
able to continue as Past Presidents on the 
Council for the ensuing year. 

JOHN D. MORRIS, 


President. 


G. D. RICHARDSON, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary. 


JAMES THOMSON SHOTWELL 
LIBRARY 


The library of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has been named the 
James Thomson Shotwell Library in honour 
of Dr. James T. Shotwell, historian, educa- 
tor, author and President Emeritus of the 
organisation. 

In making the announcement on behalf 
of the Trustees of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, Joseph E. Johnson, President of the 
Endowment said that “to all who know him 
Dr. Shotwell represents knowledge and wis- 
dom—never on display—but always on call. 
Since his role has been based on knowledge 
the Trustees wished to honour him in some 
permanent way. It was felt, therefore, that 
the James Thomson Shotwell Library will be 
reminder to all who come in future years of 
the debt they, as well as we, owe to Dr. 
Shotwell.” 

Dr. Shotwell, who has edited and auth- 
ored over 500 volumes on world affairs, has 
for more than half a century dedicated his 
life to the cause of peace. 
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Specializing in basic books and _ biblio- 
graphical guides in the field of international 
relations as well as issuing a Select List of 
Recent Acquisitions, the James Thomson 
Shotwell Library will gradually be increased 
from its present number of 3,000 volumes 
to about 10,000 volumes. At present, it 
serves the Carnegie Endowment staff, 
scholars, United Nations and government 
officials. 

The Library is located in the Carnegie 
Endowment International Centre, United 
Nations Plaza at 46th Street, and is staffed 
by Lee Ash, Librarian, and Grant Dean, 
Cataloguer. 


THE NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The New York Library Club, composed 
of public, college, university, school, and 
special librarians in the Greater New York 
area, sends greetings to confreres in other 
countries. The Club realizes a unique op- 
portunity in its location at a port of entry 
of the United States and at the seat of the 
United Nations, and hopes that librarians 
planning to visit the area will make them- 
selves known. 


The Hospitality Committee of the New 
York Library Club will make it possible to 
plan a profitable use of time for librarians 
when in New York and will be helpful in 
making arrangements for visiting librarians, 
archivists, documentalists, and bibliograph- 
ers to meet their colleagues. 


On behalf of the Hospitality Committee, 
I will greatly appreciate your co-operation 
in notifying me of the approximate dates 
when any librarians from your country will 
be visiting New York City. In turn, the 
Club will be happy to inform your local 
library association should New York 
librarians visit your shores during the com- 
ing months. 

Cordially yours, 

LEE ASH, 

Chairman, Hospitality Committee, New 
York Library Club. 

Mr. Ash’s address is: Lee Ash, Librarian, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46th Street, 
New York City 17. Tel.: Oxford 7-3131. 
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University of Tasmania Library 


April, 1955 


in a 


State of Bliss 


By D. H. Borcnuarpt, M.A., Dip. N.Z. Lib.Sch., Librarian, 
M. J. Marsnatt, B.A., 4.L.4., Deputy Librarian, and 
L. J. Dunn, B.Com., 4.4.S.A., Chief of Acquisitions. 


The Library of the University of Tas- 
mania was provided for in the original 
Tasmanian University Act 53 Vict. No. 41, 
1889. Expenditure on the Library appears 
for the first time in the University accounts 
for the year 1904, and by 1912 it had risen 
from about £17 to £84. Expenditure on 
laboratories for various departments had at 
the same time reached the total of £334. In 
1913 we find for the first time a separate 
heading “Library” in the University ac- 
counts. The sum debited in that year 
amounted to £300. For many years it was 
nothing more than a small collection of 
books divided and cared for according to 
subject fields by the various University 
teachers of the day. Not until 1913 did the 
Library get even a mention in the Chancel- 
lor’s annual report, and only as late as 1919 
--i.e., about 30 years after the establish- 
ment of this University—was a member 
of the teaching staff appointed to act as 
librarian. The incumbent was Emeritus 
Professor E, Morris Miller. Until 1946 the 
Library was administered on this basis but 
unfortunately the part-time librarian was 
laden with a large number of other jobs so 
that the time he could devote to the Library 
became of necessity less and less. His assist- 
ants were on the whole willing but un- 
trained, excepting at the end of the war 
when some partly trained library assistants 
were employed. During all this time the 
part-time librarian was the only member of 
the establishment trained in library science. 
His duties outside the library were enor- 
mous and the young men of to-day must 
take their hats off to the seemingly inex- 
haustible energy Of earlier generations. 


By 1946 the Library had grown to about 
55,000 volumes. In that year the first full- 
time librarian was appointed. On assuming 
duty he surveyed the field before him and 
reported: “About 30,000 books are not cata- 
logued, and some 10,000. . . are not even 


classified in any sort of order at all... 
The catalogue requires a good deal of atten- 
tion—staff difficulties and changes in the 
past have led to many inconsistencies and 


omissions and the constant necessity of hav-- 


ing to rectify past errors and make major 
alterations will slow down considerably the 
process of cataloguing .. .” Since then the 
library stock has increased by about another 
27,000 volumes. In retrospect, the difficul- 
ties outlined in 1946 seem, perhaps, to have 
been underestimated, The librarian of the 
day was forced to devote most of his time 
to the housing of books and to general prob- 
lems of space’ for staff and readers. In 1948 
the first full-time librarian resigned to ac- 
cept a better pasition elsewhere and the 
former part-time librarian once more took 
charge—now very much on 2 part-time 
basis. In 1950 the services of a fully quali- 
fied librarian and deputy-librarian were 
secured. Only at this late stage (end of 
1950) a policy regarding full cataloguing 
was laid down. All books currently re- 
ceived had been more or less fully cata- 
logued since about 1947, but owing to con- 
tinuous changes in staff and also the ab- 
sence of an adequate number of fully 
trained librarians many inconsistencies had 
continued to creep in. 


It is difficult to estimate the proportion of 
books to bound volumes of periodicals, but 
a conservative estimate suggests that in this 
library the ratio is about 5 :4. Of the books 
some 20,000 to 25,000 have entries accept- 
able by international standards of catalogu- 
ing. The remainder of the Library book 
stock—a small section of which has only a 
main author entry—has still to be fully 
catalogued. This applies particularly to 
some departmental collections which—as is 
so often the case—do not receive the same 
care and attention as the central and pro- 
perly staffed branch libraries do. The prob- 
lem of cataloguing serials has already been 
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tackled between 1950 and 1954 and the 
complete holdings of the Central Library 
and of most Branch and departmental libra- 
ries have been catalogued in accordance 
with entries in Gregory’s Union list of 
serials. 


The task before us is therefore to bring 
into line with modern international catalogu- 
ing practice the entries for about one half of 
our present book stock. In the face of this 
we were justified in enquiring into the most 
suitable system of classification before be- 
ginning the job of recataloguing. It should 
be added, at this point, that subject head- 
ings and their references are out of date in 
those books which were fully catalogued 
some twenty or more years ago; this, how- 
ever, is a problem facing all libraries all the 
time: it is inherent in the progress and ex- 
pansion of knowledge. The choice of a par- 
ticular classification depends on a large 
number of considerations. Among these are 
the knowledge of more than one system of 
classification, present size of library and 
future expectations, clientele and its de- 
mands, the type of staff that may be ex- 
pected to handle the classification, etc., but 
we will limit ourselves to a brief indication 
of those which, more than others, have led 
us to choose the Bibliographic classification 
of Henry Bliss. 


Librarianship not being a “Science” in the 
common sense of the term, i.e., a system of 
measurables with a set of axioms and corre- 
lated propositions, applicable within one and 
one only set of laws, but rather an “art” 
with internationally accepted standards of 
practice (that is to say, with standards 
which represent a norm but which are not 
designed to represent a sine qua non), there 
is no such thing as a fixed axiom on which 
it may be based, but merely recommended 
uses. In this 20th century we have de- 
veloped those practices which appear to be 
best suited to the tasks our libraries have to 
perform to-day. The lack of uniformity in 
classification is much greater than that in 
cataloguing, not because one is more scien- 
tific—we use this term for want of a better 
—but because the varying needs of different 
libraries and library clienteles demand vary- 
ing approaches to the order of the books on 
the shelves. It is therefore the task of each 
librarian to decide which system of classifi- 
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cation he wishes to use, and how he wishes 
to interpret the large number of catalogu- 
ing rules. 

At present two systems of classification 
are used in the University of ‘Tasmania 
libraries: the D.C. 14th ed. in the Central 
Library and in most Branch and Depart- 
mental Libraries; the U.D.C. in the Elec- 
trical Engineering Departmental Library. 
The D.C. 14th ed. is considered out-of-date 
even by the staunchest supporters of this 
scheme. In the introduction to the Stand- 
ard (15th) edition the Chairman of the 
Lake Placid Club writes of the need for 
drastic revision. In view of what we have 
said above, we could therefore have chosen 
D.C. 15th ed. as a basis for our recatalogu- 
ing and classification programme. The dif- 
ferences between the two last editions of 
D.C. are sufficient to imply virtually a re- 
classification by those who wish to change 
from one to the other. Furthermore, the 
Standard (15th) edition is specially de- 
signed for a “medium-size general library”. 
A university library—however small—dif- 
fers from a general library in many ways; 
the arrangement of its books must reflect 
this difference. Another alternative would 
perhaps have been to adapt the 14th ed. of 
D.C. to the developments of modern know- 
ledge. But this was a task to which we 
did not feel equal. ‘The obvious way out 
of our dilemma was to look for another 
classification altogether and to ascertain 
its possible usefulness to this library. The 
fact that D.C. 14th ed. is still widely used 
is not an important criterion. Had _ this 
Library been fully classified and, catalogued 
as it grew to its present size so that the 
catalogue would be in a respectable state, 
we would not consider its reclassification 
justified. There. are enough other tasks 
awaiting the librarian anxious to increase 
the usefulness of his library. As things are, 
we have to try to straighten out the cata- 
logue once and for many years to come, and 
create many long overdue library services 
at the same time. The decision to change 
to B.C. has found the enthusiastic support 
of the Professorial Board of the University 
as well as of the Library staff. A great deal 
of thought and work goes into the project 
cutside the normal working hours and 
though the progress is at times slow, it is 
steady and continuous. 
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Before commencing any actual reclassifi- 
cation much thought was given to the 
methods of procedure which would be 
adopted so that all unnecessary labour 
might be avoided and the work done as 
speedily and efficiently as possible. As no 
extra staff could be employed for the task of 
reclassification, and all the normal library 
work had to be carried on at the same time, 
it was essential that some method be fol- 
lowed whereby work could be left, in some 
cases for as long as forty-eight hours, and 
taken up again at short notice without un- 
due confusion and repetition of work. It 
was therefore decided that the best way of 
keeping a check on procedure, and follow- 
ing a more or less set schedule was to have 
a work-sheet for each group of books put 
through, so that all steps could be marked 
off as they were completed. In this way 
staff has only to glance at the work-sheet to 
know exactly how far processing has pro- 
gressed; this is particularly necessary as 
regards checking, where no visible progress 
has been made. As each step is completed 
the sheet is ticked by the staff member re- 
sponsible, and initialled. The statement of 
date of commencement and completion, and 
the number of volumes processed are 
important details which have been noted at 
the top of the sheet. 

The following procedure is followed for 
each batch of books:— — 


(a) Shelf list cards are extracted. 


(b) All main cards, added entries and 
references related ta each shelf list 
card are withdrawn from the main 
catalogue. 


(c) Cards and books are matched, and 
cards for missing books are held 
over for further search. 


The classifier pencils the new 
classification on the existing main 
entry. 

(e) The catal6guer checks the cards 
and recatalogues as required. In the 
case of cards which need no altera- 
tion the old classification number 
is erased and the new one pencilled 
in. Classification number is altered 
in book. 


(f) Checker checks classification num- 
ber and cataloguing. 


(d) 
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(g) Typist retypes or alters cards 
where indicated by cataloguer. 

(h) Cards are rechecked and removed 
from books. 

(i) Labeller removes old labels and re- 
labels books. 

Each group of books is approached 
through the shelf list, which means that by 
the time reclassification is completed a com- 
prehensive stock check of the library will 
have been taken, in the process of which 
much unnecessary and out-of-date material 
will have been weeded out and disposed of. 
As the space shortage in the library is a 
serious problem this will be of great value. 
At the same time, since all catalogue cards 
are checked, the catalogue itself will be 
completely revised, superfluous subject 
headings eliminated and hitherto non-exist- 
ent uniformity with international standards 
in cataloguing introduced. In view of this, 
and of the reclassification as a whole, it was 
decided to adopt a new form of card for all 
hooks dealt with, with the result that all 
cards for “Blissed” books have the two top 
corners rounded., On the completion of the 
project, when the whole existing shelflist 
has been worked through, any cards in the 
main catalogue without rounded corners will 
be easily picked out, and can be investi- 
gated. 

Parallel with the reclassification and re- 
cataloguing, two minor projects are being 
carried out. (1) A statistical study of the 
structure of the catalogue, i.e., main en- 
tries, subject entries and added entries and 
references, and (2) re-accession of a pro- 
portion of the stock. The first project is 
not sufficiently advanced to enable any 
generalization to be made, but it is hoped 
that the data collected will provide the basis 
for examination of the pros and cons of dic- 
tionary versus divided catalogues, and ulti- 
mately of catalogue use. Project (2) has 
been made necessary by the number of 
accession series that have been used since 
the establishment of the library. In the first 
years of its existence the collections were 
departmental in character, and a parallel 
series of accession numbers were used, 
which make calculation of stock figures un- 
necessarily difficult. In addition, an ex- 
cessively large pamphlet collection was built 
up which also had a separate series of 
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numbers marked “P”. This collection is be- 
ing culled and the worthwhile material in- 
corporated into the main collection. Also, 
several large collections have been taken 
over from institutions, such as the now de- 
funct Teachers’ Training College, without 
incorporating the accession record in the 
Library’s own series. 


The method used to check accessions is as 
follows :— 

(1) A set of numbers from 1—100,000 
printed in sheets and bound in 
book form, has been acquired. 
During the process of recatalogu- 
ing accession numbers are inspect- 
ed, and where they are recognized 
as belonging to an abandoned 
series they are replaced from the 
current series. Before the shelf list 
is filed, the numbers used are 
struck off the list of numbers in 
series noted in (1). By this means, 
duplication of use is revealed, and 
eventually a complete record of 
numbers used in one series only 
will be available. Any numbers not 
used will readily stand out. 

After some experimentation with varying 
sizes of the groups of books, it has been 
found that the best number to handle at one 
time is 70-80. If the group is too large it 
becomes difficult to complete each process 
at a sitting, owing to interruptions and pres- 
sure of daily work. To avoid confusion a 
special table has been set aside at which all 
processing is done, and this table is reserved 
for Bliss books only. This has. eliminated 
the danger of books being temporarily in- 
accessible or misplaced. Again, owing to 
shortage of staff and the impossibility of de- 
tailing persons for purely  reclassifying 
work, several of the processes listed above 
may be combined and completed by one 
person. This is frequently the case when 
staff members work at night and can devote 
more time to reclassifying. Thus (c) and 
(d) are often done together, and where only 
a small amount of typing is to be done it is 
completed at the same time. 

So far all erasing work on cards has been 
done with ball-point ink erasers, but as this 
has proved tedious and time consuming, a 
mechanical eraser at the approximate cost of 
£9 is now on order and will undoubtedly 
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speed up the work considerably. Moreover, 
as some cards have unsatisfactory surfaces 
for ink erasers the result is often unsightly 
and the cards have to be retyped. 

As regards relabelling some suitable and 
inexpensive method was sought which 
would successfully replace the old labels 
without destroying the appearance of the 
book. After some experimentation a rubber 
based black paint was found to be an en- 
tirely satisfactory background. Lettering is 
marked in white with an electric stylus. A 
vice has been set up on a lower-than-table- 
height stand to hold the books firmly while 
labelling, and the position of labels is 
marked exactly by means of a metal stencil. 

With the completion of the first batch of 
books arrangement on shelves became a 
major problem, as there was not enough 
space in the library to set aside a separate 
section. This, however, has been solved by 
the fact that in working from the shelf list. 
and starting at 000, space was provided at 
the beginning of the existing Dewey 
arrangement. Here all “Blissed” books are 
shelved in their correct Bliss order, and as 
the classification proceeds the reclassified 
books follow hot on the heels of the re- 
treating Dewey. This will involve a consid- 
erable amount of book moving at a later 
date but it is unavoidable if confusion is to 
be reduced to a minimum. 

The changing over to a new classification 
in this library is further complicated by the 
fact that all the library’s holdings are not 
housed in the main building. In addition 
to the Central Library, there are several de- 
partmental libraries, and two branch libra- 
ries—the Science Library and the Hobart 
Technical College Library*—situated in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. There is a union 
catalogue in the Central Library for the 
holdings of these, and the change of classi- 
fication therefore means that two sets ‘of 
cards have to be altered. Whilst reclassifi- 
cation was going on in the Central Library, 
the Science Librarian began the reclassifica- 
tion and recataloguing of the Geology 
Library. The new departmental catalogue 
cards were sent to the Central Library for 
the necessary changes to be made in the 
central catalogue. This, however, was 


Civil Engineering. 


-* This library has been newly established from the 
departmental collections in Chemistry. Mechanical and 
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found: to be an unsatisfactory method in 
that the vast quantity of cards to be altered 
all at once in the Main Catalogue produced 
some confusion and considerable delay, and 
for reclassification of other branch libraries 
small batches of cards are being sent to the 
Main Library every two days, enabling the 
changeover to be made in a more orderly 
fashion. 


In the application of the Bibliographic 
Classification to the library’s holdings, care- 
ful consideration hed to be given to the 
various alternatives provided for in the 
schedules, and before commencing work on 
any section the tables had to be annotated 
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to show which alternative would be used. 
‘This necessitates a survey of the books in 
each section in the light of their use for this 
library and their relation to one another. 
Even so, it has been found that several 
alterations had to be made when classifica- 
tion of a section was already in progress. 

Consultation with Faculty members and 
other subject experts has revealed an over- 
whelming amount of satisfaction with the 
Bliss schedules, and still more enthusiasm 
for the reclassification of the collection as it 
has been realized that the project will bring 
together many of the subjects now scattered 
through the library by the application of the 
Dewey Classification. 


The Role of the Library Association of Australia in the 
Development of Libraries in New South Wales* 
By C. E. Smirn, B.A., Librarian, Sutherland Municipal Library. 


There has been a remarkable develop- 
ment of libraries in New South Wales in re- 
cent years. Although it was only twenty 
years ago that the Munn-Pitt Report was 
published with the finding that there were 
very few libraries of an acceptable standard 
in Australia, Mr. Shaw was able to say last 
year that 116 Municipal and Shire Councils 
in New South Wales were providing library 
services under the Library Act of 1939, to- 
gether serving over half the population of 
New South Wales, and another 98 special 
libraries were maintained by industrial un- 
dertakings, learned societies, associations, 
and Government Departments. In the year 
since Mr. Shaw spoke, another six public 
library services have been established by 
Municipal and Shire Councils, at least one 
more special library has been established, 
more libraries have been opened in the 
schools, and general development in library 
matters has occurred. 

The Library Association of Australia has 
played a very important part in this de- 
velopment. Perhaps the best way to prove 
this assertion is to recapitulate briefly the 
events of the last twenty years: the rela- 
tionship of the Association to library de- 
velopment should become apparent in this 
way. 

* Presidential address to the N.S.W. Branch, 7th 
February, 1955. 


The Munn-Pitt Report, with such scath- 
ing comments as “there (was) not an ac- 
ceptable children’s lending library in all of 
Australia” and the Schools of Arts libraries 
were mostly “cemeteries of old and forgot- 
ten books”, had a profound effect on the 
life of Australia. Two bodies concerned 
with library development were set up in 
consequence of it—the Free Library Move- 
ment and the Australian Institute of 
Libraries. 

FREE LIBRARY MOVEMENT 

It is of special interest to us to remember 
that the Free Library Movement began in 
1935 as the work of one man—Mr. G. C. 
Remington, our Honorary General Trea- 
surer. Having read the Munn-Pitt Report, 
he caused the Middle Harbour Progress As- 
sociation to become interested in it, with 
the result that a public meeting of repre- 
sentative bodies in the Chatswood-Willough- 
by district was called and the Free Library 
Movement came into being. ‘The objects of 
the Movement were: (a) To advocate and 
work for the establishment of free libraries, 
(b) to create and foster public opinion on 
the value of free libraries”. So successful 
was the Movement that a Libraries Advis- 
ory Committee was appointed by the Min- 
ister for Education in 1938, and conse- 
quently the Library Act of 1939 was passed. 
As I have already mentioned, Mr. Shaw in 
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his address last year described the develop- 
ments that have occurred under this Act. 
The Free Library Movement, having 
achieved its objects, died about the begin- 
ning of the War. Fortunately for us, how- 
ever, the members of the Movement did not 
die with the Movement itself. Many of 
them remained active in seeking the estab- 
lishment of libraries, and at least Mr. Rem- 
ington is with us in the Association to-day. 


AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF 
LIBRARIANS 


The second body established in conse- 
quence of the Munn-Pitt Report was the 
Australian Institute of Librarians, the ob- 
jects of which were “to unite persons en- 
gaged in library work and to improve the 
standards of librarianship and the status of 
the library profession in Australia”. Again 
it is of interest to note that one man was 
primarily responsible for the establishment 
of this library body, this time Mr. J. W. 
Metcalfe, B.A., F.L.A., now the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association. A meeting in Can- 
berra in 1937 was the scene of the Insti- 
tute’s establishment. 

The Institute also was very busy over 
the years achieving its objects. One step was 
the setting up of a Board of Examination, 
Certification and Registration which began 
to examine and issue certificates in 1944, 
The Board, which was continued when the 
Institute became the Library Association of 
Australia, has now issued 1,111 Preliminary 
Certificates and 188 Qualifying Certificates. 
The name Qualifying has just been changed 
to Registration.) A higher qualification, the 
Diploma, is also offered by the Board, but 
no one has been awarded that yet. 

Much of the work of the Institute in New 
South Wales was done by committees ap- 
pointed by the New South Wales Branch 
Council. There were committees for School 
and Children’s Libraries, Public Libraries, 
and Special Libraries. ‘These committees 
helped fulfil the objects of the Institute by 
uniting persons in their particular kind of 
librarianship, improving the standard of 
librarianship in that field, and raising the 
status of librarianship. At the same time 
they helped the development of libraries by 
interesting people who were not members of 
the Institute. people who later undertook 
training in librarianship, established libra- 
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ries in institutions under their influence or 
control, or agitated for the establishment of 
libraries. In this way the Institute kept 
alive the spirit of the Free Library Move- 
ment and extended it to refer to all kinds of 
libraries, not just to public libraries. The 
committees that did this work are now con- 
stituted as State Divisions of the Section for 
Library Work with Children and Young 
People, the Public Libraries Section, and 
the Special Libraries Section, though their 
activities are much the same as before. It 
is a source of satisfaction to the various 
committees and the Branch Council that 
close liaison and co-operation between them 
are maintained deliberately despite the con- 
stitutional separation of the committees 
from one another and the Branch Council, 
brought about when the Institute became 
the Association. 

Another achievement of the Branch oc- 
curred during the War, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. E. V. Steel, B.A. The Branch 
sponsored the work of the Camp Library 
Services, which collected donations of books 
and periodicals for use by the Australian 
Armed Services. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 
AUSTRALIA 


After the War is became apparent that a 
larger body than the Australian Institute of 
Librarians was needed, The Library Act of 
1939 became effective in 1944 and Muni- 
cipal and Shire Councils began to adopt the 
Act. The inevitable agitation that occurred 
in Councils and the general post-war social 
unrest combined to necessitate provision be- 
ing made for laymen to voice their demands 
for libraries, and so consideration was given 
to widening the membership of the Insti- 
tute. Lionel McColvin summed up the 
situation when he visited Australia in 1947. 
He saw a need for promotion even after 
some libraries had been established, pro- 
motion on a wider scale than was possible 
through the activities of the New South 
Wales Branch Council committees already 
referred to. More co-operation between 
librafies was needed, Forms of co-opera- 
tion }such as inter-library loans had im- 
proved through membership of the Insti- 
tute, but librarians were often restricted in 
this regard because they do not always have 
complete charge of their libraries, and are 
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bound by the decisions of a governing 
board, committee or person. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to convince the governing 
authorities of the advantages of library co- 
operation, and a way of doing this was by 
having an association including the govern- 
ing authorities as members. ‘Lhen, too, the 
Institute, by being limited to professional 
membership, was to some minds akin to a 
trade union and, by being a very small 
body, was comparatively insignificant. A 
body strong enough to speak authoritatively 
on library matters in Australia was needed. 

So, by vote of the members, the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Librarians became the 
Library Association of Australia in Novem- 
ber, 1949, with the objects: — 

1. To promote, establish, and improve 

libraries and library services, 

2. 'To improve the standard of librarian- 
ship and the status | of the library pro- 
fession, 

3. To promote the association for the 
foregoing objects of persons, societies, 
institutions and corporate bodies en- 
gaged or interested in libraries and 
library services. 

These objects, and the inclusion of non- 
professional members, brought about a 
larger and more powerful body which soon 
gained recognition as the body concerned 
with general library matters in Australia. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York re- 
cognised the Association by giving it the sum 
of $30,000 to help it become established. 
The Association provided for the interests 
of professional members as had the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Librarians, for the in- 
terests of non-professional members con- 
cerned with public libraries as in the Free 
Library Movement, and extended the spirit 
and opportunities of the Free Library 
Movement to provide for the interests of 
other non-professional members concerned 
with other kinds of libraries. In effect, the 
constitution of the Association combined the 
two library bodies formed after the publica- 
tion of the Munn-Pitt Report, and added to 
them other groups with similar interests. 

By admitting non-professional members 
the Association has derived considerable 
benefit. For instance, Mr. G. H. Robin, 
B.Ec., who has represented a Municipal 
Council, has contributed a lot to the Asso- 
ciation through his work on the Branch 
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Council and Promotions Committee. Mr. G. 
C. Remington, associated with the adminis- 
tration of libraries as Deputy Chairman of 
the Library Board of New South Wales and 
as a Trustee of the Public Library of New 
South Wales, has been Honorary General 
Treasurer of the Association since its forma- 
tion, a member of the New South Wales 
Promotions Committee for two years, and 
active in everything of advantage to the 
Association. Actually, Mr. Remington is an 
Honorary Member, having been admitted to 
the Institute as such in recognition of his 
work, Another non-professional member of 
note is our Past President, Mr. Shaw, also 
a member of the Library Board of New 
South Wales. Mr. Shaw has had the dis- 
tinction of being the first non-professional 
member to serve as Branch President, and 
the further distinction of holding office as 
President for two consecutive years. Men 
such as these, and women, who play a pro- 
minent part in public life, not only bring a 
valuable breadth of view into the Associa- 
tion, but help achieve the objects of the As- 
sociation by passing on information about 
libraries in other quarters. 

I started out to show that our Associa- 
tion is vitally concerned with the develop- 
ment of libraries. I have, | hope, shown 
this in a general way, but to be more speci- 
fic will mention what appear to me to be 
some of the values of membership. 


VALUES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1. Merely by subscribing to membership 
members are supporting an association 
whose objects state clearly it is concerned 
with the development of libraries. 

While it is true that much of the work of 
the Association is done voluntarily and in 
an honorary capacity, funds are still neces- 
sary to pay for such things as stationery, 
postage, the publications of the Association, 
and employment of a small office staff. Ex- 
penditure, I might say, is kept to a mini- 
mum, but the Association must have funds 
to continue to function. 

It is a regrettable fact that some mem- 
bers have recently been struck off the rolls 
because they have not paid their dues. 

2. The Association, through its publica - 
tions and meetings, informs members about 
libraries and librarianship. 


. 
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The non-professional member may learn 
how to go about establishing a library, or 
how to administer one, or even how to use 
one more effectively. The student member 
receives part of his professional training 
through the Association, as well as being 
examined and certificated as proficient in 
librarianship by it. Courses of training are 
offered periodically. Professional members 
are enabled to keep up-to-date with de- 
velopments in librarianship and in libraries. 
The exchange of ideas flowing from the 
association of members is very valuable. 

3. The establishment and improvement 
of libraries are given direct assistance at 
least by the New South Wales Division of 
the Special Libraries Section, which offers a 
free advisory service as far as special libra- 
ries are concerned. Most members of the 
Association are willing to assist the estab- 
lished bodies such as the Library Board of 
New South Wales and the School Library 
Service with other kinds of libraries. 


4. Membership, through voting and pos- 
sibility of service on the Branch Council or 
other committees, gives a say in library de- 
velopment. 

This opportunity for members to express 
themselves more directly is not used nearly 
as well as it might be. Too few members 
attend meetings where they could partici- 
pate in the discussion and passing of reso- 
lutions, and even when postal voting is 
arranged, relatively few bother to vote. 

Every financial adult member is eligible 
to hold office in the Branch Council and 
other committees, but too few nominations 
are received whenever elections are held. 
Because so few nominations are received it 
usually happens that Council and com- 
mittee members feel obliged to remain in 
office year after year, and often, for the 
same reason, they hold several offices at the 
one time. It is a good thing for us, of 
course, that. we manage to retain some of 
the experienced members in office to guide 
and advise us, but I think most of them 
would be glad of the opportunity to give up 
some of their work for a while, either to rest 
or to concentrate on one office at a time. 

To emphasise this point that a large part 
of the Association’s work has been borne by 
a few stalwarts for many years I shall men- 
tion a few examples. 
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Mr. J. W. Metcalfe, B.A. F.L.A., of 
course, immediately comes to mind. His re- 
cord began even before the work of the 
Free Library Movement, with which he was 
closely associated through his friendship 
with Mr. Remington. He has played a major 
part in the Institute and Association and 
has served on innumerable committees. I 
can mention only a few of the offices he has 
held. He has been President of this Branch 
in the days when the Association was the 
Institute. He has been Chairman of the 
Board of Examination since its inception in 
1944, an examiner in many subjects, tran- 
sitional President when the Institute be- 
came the Association, the first Honorary 
General Secretary of the Association, from 
1950 to 1953, Acting Editor of the Austral- 
ian Library Journal during the same period, 
Vice-President of the Association since 
1953, and a member of the New South 
Wales Promotions Committee for the past 
two years. When I say these are only a few 
of the positions he has held in the Associa- 
tion, you will have some idea of the incred- 
ible amount of work he has done in the in- 
terest of libraries, not only in New South 
Wales, but throughout Australia. 

Miss N. G. Booker, B.A., Dip.Ed., A.L.A., 
also has given a great deal of her life to the 
Association. She has been a member of the 
New South Wales Branch Council for many 
years and is a Past President of the Branch, 
she has been an examiner each year, a mem- 
ber of innumerable committees, and partic- 
ularly has given great service to the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children and 
Young People, of which she is currently the 
Representative Councillor. 

Mrs. C. B. McKay, B.A., has done a 
similar job for the Special Libraries Sec- 
tion, and is currently the Representative 
Councillor for that Section. She also has 
served on the Branch Council many times 
and has been Branch President. 

Similar tributes could be paid to other 
members, but time will not permit them. I 
have mentioned only three as examples, and 
could as easily mention others, but my pur- 
pose at the moment is to emphasise how 
much the Association owes to a relatively 
few people. The inference I wish you to 
draw is that new talent is needed to under- 
take some of the work done by the Asso- 
ciation. ‘Too often members sit back and 
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ask what the Association does for them. I 
would like to see more members come for- 
ward and do some of the work themselves. 
The Association is active, even if some 
members do not appreciate that fact. There 
is one way of seeing that the Association en- 
gages in the activities that the individual is 
interested in, and that is for the individual 
to be active in that field himself. 

5. Library co-operation, which is a means 
to better library service, is facilitated 
through a better understanding of the re- 
sources and requirements of other libraries, 
getting to know members, and definite plans 
or co-operation formed by the Association, 
e.g., the inter-library loan code and the 
directory of special libraries about to be 
published. 


6. Technical aspects of librarianship are 
considered with regard to effecting improve- 
ments. 

For instance, the New South Wales Divi- 
sion of the Public Libraries Section and the 
Special Libraries Section have both em- 
barked on projects of compiling manuals of 
library techniques, with a view to effecting 
improvements and some degree of stand- 
ardisation, The New South Wales Division 
of the Section for Library Work with Child- 
ren and Young People is considering the 
publication of book reviews for children’s 
books. The Australian Library Journal, 
Proceedings of the Association, and meet- 
ings, all offer further examples. 


7. The status of the library profession is 
also watched carefully. Last year, union 
membership became compulsory in New 
South Wales. The Association investigated 
the position of its members in New South 
Wales, found that only staffs of some special 
libraries might be adversely affected because 
they had no union to join, and took action 
towards forming an appropriate union. Also 
during the year, the Branch Council called 
for and received a report on matters affect- 
ing the staffs of public libraries. Informa- 
tion was submitted to the Library Board of 
New South Wales and Branch members 
were informed that they could report speci- 
fic grievances to the Branch Council for in- 
vestigation. 

I hope that sufficient has been said to 
show that the Library Association of Aus- 
tralia is not just a name, and that member- 
ship of the Association is of benefit to 
librarians, library assistants, and all who are 
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interested in libraries or associated with 
their administration. 

I shall close with this point. 

In 1937, when the famous educationalist, 
E. L. Kandel, visited Australia, he was so 
impressed with the need for libraries that 
he wrote a pamphlet for the Free Library 
Movement. In it he said:: 

“It was at one time thought that the 
world would be saved by imparting liter- 
acy in the schools, and that between the 
ages of six and fourteen children would 
accumulate sufficient intellectual capital 
to last them for the rest of their lives. 
This view never worked, except in those 
countries where governments were de- 
finitely intended to remain static... 
Education is, therefore, recognised as a 
lifelong process, and cannot, or should 
not, be brought to a close by examina- 
tions and the conferment of certificates”. 
More recently the same observation has 

been made by U.N.E.S.C.O. Since the war 
they have introduced a programme of 
fundamental education in several primitive 
countries. They have found it is useless 
teaching people to read unless a supply of 
reading matter is available afterwards. 
Without libraries the people have lapsed 
into illiteracy. So U.N.E.S.C.O. is now just 
as much concerned with providing libraries 
as in providing basic education. There is a 
lesson for New South Wales in this obser- 
vation. We have a good educational sys- 
tem, yet nearly half the population of the 
State are still without local public libraries 
and a great many more people are still with- 
out adequate service even in areas provided 
with some sort of library service. We are 
not faced with a return to illiteracy, but we 
are faced with a great need for more and 
better information of a scientific, technical 
and sociological nature, than is available at 
present. The project of the Library Board 
of New South Wales, in collaboration with 
the C.S.L.R.O. and Agriculture Depart- 
ment, of supplying agricultural information 
to men on the land by means of test collec- 
tions in public libraries, is indicative of this. 
There is need for more and better special 
libraries and school libraries, and work with 
archives is only just beginning. We have 
made a lot of progress in twenty years but 
we still have a long way to go. All mem- 
bers of the Association can help to achieve 
the objects of the Association, which mean 
briefly the development of libraries. 


| | 
| 
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Melbourne University 


Report on Library Building Plans 


By K. A. Lopewycks, B.A., Acting Librarian 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The new Melbourne University Library 
building, as now planned, will be T-shaped 
in general outline and situated on a site 
south-west of the Arts Building. The site 
faces east across an open expanse to the 
new Wilson Hall, and extends 150 feet west- 
wards to a roadway at the rear. ‘The ground 
slopes downwards in a south-westerly direc- 
tion so that a great part of the basement 
will be above ground level. 

The present building scheme envisages a 
basement and four floors on a ground area 
of 18,000 square feet to accommodate 1,000 
readers and 200,000 books, with adequate 
working space and facilities for the library 
staff. This structure is planned to allow for 
the future addition, by stages, of horizontal 
extensions and three more floors to provide 
for another 1,000 readers and 400,000 
books. The vacant portions of the site 
could provide for further extensions em- 
bracing the whole perimeter. 

Use of the Library will mainly be by open 
access; readers will have unrestricted access 
to the catalogue and to the main book col- 
lection. The catalogue and the reference 
services will be centrally situated in rela- 
tion to use by both readers and staff. Book- 
stacks and reading areas will be placed in 
adjacent locations throughout the building; 
in other words, storage and use of books 
will be, as far as possible, in the same place 
to ensure accessibility and easy reshelving. 
The layout of each floor has been carefully 
designed for convenience, economy of space, 
efficient working and minimum traffic dis- 
turbance. Adequate vertical communica- 
tions will ensure the easy movement of 
readers, staff and books to all levels. The 
modular plan will ensure flexibility and the 
“T” outline will ensure adequate natural 
light by day in most reading and working 
areas. 

The building will be of contemporary de- 
sign in steel, concrete and glass construc- 
tion, with cream-coloured brick veneer fac- 
ings. It will be mechanically ventilated and 


air-conditioned. It is probable that fluor- 
escent lighting will be used wherever general 
illumination is needed and that rubber will 
be extensively used for floor coverings. 
Standard type steel shelving will be used in 
all stack areas. 

PROVISION FOR READERS 

Accommodation for readers will allow an 
average of 25 square feet of floor space per 
reader, which will be adequate to prevent 
overcrowding. 

In the larger reading rooms seating will 
be at tables for six or eight readers, smaller 
tables and a more informal arrangement of 
furniture will be found in the smaller rooms. 
Provision for individual reading will be 
available throughout the building. 

Use of the bookstock will be simplified 
by its reorganization into two classified 
arrangements instead of four as at present. 
One arrangement will comprise the main 
working collections on open access through- 
out the building, and the other the less 
active bookstock, the long runs of period- 
icals and the more valuable books which are 
better organized for use in controlled access 
areas. 

The catalogue, floor directories at lifts 
and stairways, and the signposting of stack 
areas will guide the reader to the book. On 
each floor the reader will enter a traffic aisle 
running down the centre with open book- 
shelves ranged at right angles on both 
sides. He will usually enter the adjacent 
reading area through the bookshelves and 
at the place where the required book is 
located. Thus, by dispersing entry to read- 
ing rooms at many points along the central 
aisles traffic and disturbance in these rooms 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

The general aim has been to provide 
facilities for most methods of study, and to 
achieve this, as far as possible, in conveni- 
ent proximity to the bookstacks on every 
floor. For instance, there will be carrels on 
every floor and the map room will be near 
to the geography sections of the bookstock. 

The ground floor will accommodate the 
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General Reading Room, mainly for pre- 
scribed undergraduate reading and the use 
of reference books and books delivered from 
controlled access areas. It will also accom- 
modate the catalogue, the reference, lending 
and book delivery services, as well as the 
Library administration and staff work 
rooms. On it will be situated the focal point 
for the distribution of traffic and communi- 
cations throughout the building. The 
Periodicals Room, also on the ground 
floor, will be adjacent to the General Read- 
ing Room and will take the overflow of 
readers from it. 

The other floors will provide, in reading 
rooms of various sizes, for the accommoda- 
tion and use of the open access collections, 
suitably divided into seven subject groups. 
There will also be rooms for the accommo- 
dation and use of special collections, rare 
books, micro-film or micro-card readers, 
typewriters, computing machines, aids for 
blind readers, maps and audio-visual aids. 
There will be at least one area on each floor 
where smoking and discussion will be per- 
mitted. A lounge-cum-lecture room, a 
newspaper room and an outdoor reading 
area are envisaged. Washroom facilities 
will be provided and it is hoped that lockers 
and racks for readers’ property will be in- 
stalled under supervised conditions at the 
entrance, 

The advanced student or member of the 
University staff who is working with a 
specific collection of books will be able to 
keep this collection together and to work 
undisturbed in a study or carrel for the 
period required, Larger study rooms will be 
provided for the use of seminar collections 
by classes or groups of students. Readers 
who will need to work with long runs of 
periodicals, official publications or other col- 
lections in controlled access areas will have 
the use of specially designed tables near the 
books. 

THE MODULAR PLAN 


In adhering to the principles of modular 
planning, the building will be essentially a 
steel framework of columns, uniformly 
spaced at 23 foot square intervals or mod- 
ules joined by floor beams at the appropri- 
ate ceiling height. The square module has 
been chosen for its adaptability to horizon- 
tal extensions of the building in any direc- 
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tion. The 23 foot dimension has been chosen 
so that the columns will offer no obstruc- 
tion to the proper arrangement of book- 
shelves, tables, and many other types of 
equipment which will be used in the 
Library. It will allow four feet between 
ranges of open access shelving and three feet 
between ranges of controlled access shelv- 
ing. Space between reading tables will no- 
where be less than six feet. 

Apart from this framework of modules 
the only features of the building which could 
be regarded as permanent will be the stair- 
cases, lifts, air-ducts and plumbing 
“stacks”. No other area in the building 
need be permanently set apart exclusively 
for book storage, reading or any other pur- 
pose, but every square foot of floor space 
will be capable of carrying bookstacks if re- 
quired. All bookcases, which will be of the 
self-illuminating, “freestanding” type, and 
partitions will be easily removable. All large 
furniture will be constructed in sections for 
flexibility and easy removal, and very little 
built-in furniture will be installed. Any sec- 
tion of an outside wall will be removable 
without affecting the structure. 

Thus, while the zoning of activities will 
always be related to the horizontal and ver- 
tical communications of the Library, the 
building will also be completely adaptable 
to changes in any of its requirements. Ad- 
justments to provide for the expansion or 
reduction of any one of these requirements 
within the building itself will be possible 
practically overnight by removing partitions 
or furniture. Within the limits of the site 
area and the strength of the foundations, 
extensions are possible horizontally and ver- 
tically simply by adding the required 
number of extra modules. 

Obviously one of the advantages of flex- 
ibility is the facility it offers for maintaining 
open access collections in a suitable pro- 
portion to their “reader potential”. The size 
of an open access collection is governed by 
what is determined from time to time to be 
a working collection, and in a flexible build- 
ing the necessary adjustments can easily be 
made. It is also probable that an increas- 
ing proportion of the Library’s bookstock 
will become relatively inactive and greater 
provision will have to be made, as time goes 
on, for controlled access storage. Even 
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should a radical departure from the prin- 
ciple of open access be decided on in favour 
of controlled access, then the flexibility of 
the modular plan will still permit the neces- 
sary large-scale redisposition of readers in 
relation to bookstock. 

PLANNING PROCEDURE 

Since “functionalism” is nowadays re- 
cognized as a leading principle of architec- 
tural design, a library, as much as any other 
type of building, is planned as an efficient 
working unit. This means that the needs 
of the occupier predominate in the plan- 
ning. Only the staff, who have had experi- 
ence of working in a particular library, can 
be fully conversant with its operational re- 
quirements, and a library consultant is, 
therefore, appointed to advise the architect 
on how the library’s activities can be most 
effectively arranged and co-ordinated in the 
new building. The library consultant must 
prepare, as required by the architect, a 
series of statements, diagrams and calcula- 
tions on the library’s requirements for lay- 
out, areas, capacities, structural strengths, 
communications, furniture, equipment, light- 
ing, heating, ventilation, sound-proofing, fire 
precautions, weather-proofing, floor cover- 
ings, colour treatment, and so on. The 
architect also needs to know precisely the 
purpose for which every portion of the 
building is intended, and, therefore, com- 
plete descriptions are given him of the ser- 
vices and routines, the staffing, accommoda- 
tion and equipment required by every 
separate activity however small or intermit- 
tent, and the relationship of every activity 
to all the others. The assembled, data is 
assessed with regard not only to present 
conditions, but also in the light of probable 
future developments in the library. 

A great deal of research on existing 
buildings, and the lessons which have been 
learnt from them, and on current trends in 
the organization and planning of library 
buildings and equipment at home and 
abroad is, of course, an essential preliminary 
to any work of planning by both architect 
and library consultant. These researches 
should not be confined to library buildings 
alone, since valuable lessons can be learnt 
from the latest methods of providing for 
similar requirements in almost any other 
type of functional building. 
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On his own researches, on his consulta- 
tions with the architect, and with members 
of the library staff, faculties, governing 
bodies and student representatives of the 
University, and on his detailed assessment 
of the library’s actual and future require- 
ments, the library consultant bases his de- 
cisions. In this he bears the main responsi- 
bility for the ultimate success of the library 
as a working unit, and for the avoidance of 
costly mistakes and alterations. His job is 
an exacting and time-consuming one and, in 
order to properly discharge its responsibili- 
ties, he should be freed sufficiently from his 
normal duties and responsibilities in the 
library. Often, when a large building is in 
prospect, the work is shared by _ several 
people, otherwise it may amount to practic- 
ally a full-time job for one person. 

From these preliminary labours should 
result a basically sound, if undeveloped, 
layout plan, which the present-day archi- 
tect, no longer wedded to traditional forms 
and conventional materials, is prepared to 
implement in all essentials. 

Throughout the progress of the scheme 
and to the end of the maintenance period 
after completion of the building, collabora- 
tion between the architect and the library 
consultant is a continuous process. ‘The 
architect brings to his task wide experience 
in providing for the working requirements 
of many types of buildings, and is bound to 
improve on, and give shape to, the original 
layout plan. In the course of extensive 
consultations also with construction engin- 
eers and experts in air-conditioning, lighting 
and the other building trades, he produces 
a succession of tentative schemes. He passes 
each of these to the library consultant for 
thorough checking to ensure that no detail 
of the library’s working requirements has 
been overlooked or misinterpreted. On ‘the 
basis of further consultations with all con- 
cerned, each scheme is revised and im- 
proved. 

Finally, the architect plans a building, 
which by virtue of its design, construction, 
materials and equipment will not only pro- 
vide an efficient working unit for the 
library, but will express in architectural 
forms, externally and internally, the spirit 
and purpose of the library and its various 
activities. 
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Planning for the new Melbourne Univer- 
sity Library has reached this stage and the 
production of working drawings and build- 
er’s specifications is in hand. 


PLANNING THE LAYOUT 

Any architect who has planned a large 
library will probably agree that its layout 
has more ramifications than that of any 
other type of building. This is so because 
the many activities to be provided for in a 
library must be planned as an integrated 
whole and with regard to economy and cen- 
trality of operation, particularly by reduced 
staffs in the evenings and at week-ends. 

In planning the layout of the new Mel- 
bourne University Library and in zoning 
its many separate activities, account has 
had to be taken, not only of the area re- 
quired for each activity, but also of its re- 
lationship to all the others. The zoning ot 
its administration and work-flow could be 
said to approximate that of a factory, but 
the co-ordination of these with its many 
other activities has produced a much more 
intricate pattern. ‘To complicate the matter 
further, a preference for natural light by 
day in most reading and working areas has 
had to be provided for. 

The main activity groups of book, storage 
and reading, catalogues and reader assist- 
unce, administration and book processing 
have all been co-ordinated in the layout, 
but the many subsidiary activities within 
each group are just as vitally related to the 
whole arrangement. To take but two 
examples—the activity called “reading” 
embraces at least 28 different methods of 
study in the University Library, and for 
each of these special accommodation and 
facilities, suitably located and equipped in 
relation to other activities, have been 
planned. Within one department of book 
processing, the accessions department, at 
least fourteen separate activities have been 
provided for in the allocation of accommo- 
dation and equipment. These activities have 
been arranged to conform with two distinct 
channels of the work-flow, and floor space 
in excess of 100 square feet per person has 
been allotted to the probable staffing re- 
quirement, 

The bookstock and the catalogue are the 
main working tools of the Library. They 
will be conveniently accessible to both 
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readers and staff and will be suitably 
placed in relation to the main vertical and 
horizontal communications. Staff workrooms 
will be situated in such a way that their 
communications to the catalogue will be by 
the shortest possible routes with regard to 
the frequency with which the members of 
staff concerned will use the catalogue. Thus, 
the reference staff will be in the catalogue 
room itself and the cataloguers will be in a 
room aligned alongside it with inter-com- 
munication at two points along the dividing 
wall. Reciprocally, the reference staff re- 
quire, and will have, ready access to the 
cataloguing aids. 

The accessions and the loan departments 
will also be conveniently located near the 
catalogue. Requirements of work-flow dic- 
tate that the accessions department will be 
situated between the shipping room and the 
cataloguing department, and it will also ad- 
join the Periodicals Reading Room which it 
controls. ‘The Periodicals Reading Room in 
turn will be directly above the bound per- 
iodicals stack and will be situated to serve 
additionally as ‘over-flow space for the 
General Reading Room. Furthermore, the 
periodicals inquiry desk will be within view 
of another service point from which it will 
be supervised at times when the periodicals 
staff is not on duty. 

The reference and loan departments pre- 
viously mentioned are closely related and 
will be placed in adjoining locations to en- 
able supervision of both by one person at 
slack periods. The Chief Librarian and his 
administrative staff will be located off the 
main passage between the entrance to the 
Library and the staff block. The staff 
amenities will be in the basement directly 
below the largest concentration of staff in 
the working quarters on the ground floor. 
The ground floor extensions planned to pro- 
vide for the future expansion of these work- 
ing quarters will thus automatically provide 
for any required expansion of basement 
space for staff amenities. 

The ground floor layout thus achieves the 
co-ordination on one level of all the above 
activities and requirements. 

The provision of book storage and read- 
ing space on several floors, under condi- 
tions of open access, requires the book- 
stock to be organized in appropriately 
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arranged subject divisions. The size, con- 
tent and situation of each division have 
been determined in relation to probable use 
and “reader potential”, which in turn have 
been related to the amount of adjacent 
reading space required. These aspects of 
zoning and layout are closely interwoven 
and have had to be planned in detail. 

The larger the building, the more essen- 
tial it becomes to eliminate unnecessary 
walking. One of the aims of effective lay- 
out, particularly in a library where condi- 
tions of quiet are desirable in all reading 
and most working areas, is the arrangement 
of traffic, not only to take the shortest 
route, but also to avoid congestion and dis- 
turbance. By limiting the size of the ground 
area and placing reading areas one above 
the other, much unnecessary walking and 
disturbance will be avoided,-.and traffic will 
largely move vertically and quickly by suit- 
ably placed lifts and staircases. 

No part of the building will be more than 
50 feet from a staircase or lift, or more 
than 100 feet from the central communica- 
tions system. Reader traffic to all divisions 
of the building will be distributed immedi- 
ately beyond the entrance on the ground 
floor. On each floor this traffic will be 
further distributed radially from the cen- 
tral vertical communications to the various 
service points, bookstacks, reading rooms, 
special collections, etc. Staff traffic will also 
be distributed from a central point on each 
floor. 

Thus, traffic will be confined to its own 
zones, and will cover the shortest and most 
convenient route without affecting other 
zoning arrangements in the building. This 
has been achieved mainly by layout, but 
also by the use of essential fittings such as 
bookshelves as partitions. Ordinary parti- 
tions are avoided where fittings primarily 
useful for other purposes can be substituted. 
The most conspicuous example of this de- 
vice will be-in the direction and dispersal of 
traffic to reading areas from between two 
rows of book-ranges down the centre of each 
floor. 

Efficient layout achieves economy of 
space, motion and time, and thus automatic- 
ally reduces both the capital outlay for the 
building and the running cost of the com- 
pleted Library. 
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In a growing University, Library require- 
ments cannot remain static. The probable 
growth of the Library’s various activities 
and requirements and the possibility of new 
activities have been estimated and provided 
for by planned extensions which, by virtue 
of the plan’s flexibility, will not prejudice 
the existing layout in any way. Further- 
more, the basement stack will be capable of 
conversion to compact storage shelving 
should this measure of space economy ever 
be warranted. It would appear, however, 
that any section of the bookstock which is 
so little in demand that it can be housed 
under the somewhat laborious conditions of 
involves, is, in the last resort, better re- 
moved to less valuable space ‘outside the 
University. 

Nearly every section and corner of the 
building has presented some problem in 
layout, co-ordination and equipment, and 
the above account indicates only the broader 
aspects which have been provided for. The 
many more detailed aspects of planning 
which cannot be dealt with here, but on 
which data has been prepared, include the 
requirements for additional maintenance 
staff and for equipment, ranging from many 
tables, chairs, desks, counters, work- 
use and re-shelving that compact storage 
types of shelving and cabinet furniture, 
benches, book-lifts, office appliances, type- 
writers, "duplicators, card-printing machines, 
clocks, audio-visual aids equipment, tele- 
phones, message conveyors, signal appar- 
atus, lighting and lighting control apparatus. 
blinds and shutters, fire fighting equipment, 
plumbing, floor coverings, exhibition cases, 
trolleys, cleaning equipment, lockers, notice 
boards and innumerable signs, to such 
every-day articles as wastepaper containers. 
In the matter of cabinets alone there will 
be an array of types the specifications for 
which must detail the construction and 
capacity of practically every compartment 
and drawer. 

CONCLUSION 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
library materials are a basic requirement at 
all levels of study, teaching and research, 
and that many students spend more time in 
the Library than in any other University 
building. But it is with regard to these facts 
that the planning of the new Melbourne 
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University Library has aimed to combine 
every possible provision for efficient service 
with attractive and well-appointed premises, 
where readers, for thirteen hours of the day, 
can have Library books, for curricular or 
extra curricular reading, under the most 
accessible conditions; and where also the 
many, who merely w’sh to work on their 
own books and notes, will find ample room 
to do so. 

Nor will the staff who organize the 
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Library’s collections and provide the service 
be overlooked. ‘They will have amply de- 
signed working quarters and adequate 
amenities. 

It is again stressed that every detail of 
the building as ultimately completed may 
not conform to the above outline, since, as 
already indicated, the modular plan _ will 
allow for changes in ideas of organisation 
or layout at any stage before or after com- 
pletion of the building. 


Indonesia 


By J. D. Van Pett, LL.M., Commonweaith National Library, Canberra. 


December 29, 1949, was an important 
date in Australian history as on that date 
the “white” (controlled) country between 
Australia and Asia, the former Netherlands 
East Indies, ceased to exist and Australia 
found itself bordering on Asia. The question 
can be raised whether the importance of this 
change has been sufficiently noted. 

There is no doubt that the “geographical 
change” has roused sufficient attention at 
the political and diplomatic level; the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with 
Djakarta being but one of the proofs of this. 
The change has been noted in the field of 
learning, too; universities are paying more 
attention to matters Indonesian. At the 
Australian National University, for one 
example, one of the research fellows has 
taken up a special ethnological study of the 
island of Sumatra. 

It is an open question, however, whether 
the new situation regarding Indonesia has 
been adequately assessed by the average 
Australian, the doctor, the plumber, the ex- 
porter; in short, by the man in the street 
whose interests go beyond horse racing and 
detective stories (or should I say: beyond 
comic strips?). One means to sound out 
the answer to this question is to find the 
answer to this other question: whether an 
increased demand for reading matter on 
Indonesia was discernible in the past years 
and, the corollary to this, whether the 
libraries here in Australia had to provide 
more material on Indonesia than before. 

We touch here upon the Janus aspect of 
Australian libraries. 


Janus, as is known, was the Roman god 
of gates and doors, depicted with two oppo- 
site faces. ‘The Australian libraries have, 
similarly, a white and a non-white face. The 
white face represents their European origin 
and tradition and explains their interest in 
Western literature in the widest sense of the 
word, The non-white face is the realisation 
of the fact that Australia, by its place on 
the globe and its’ geographical destination, 
occupies a peculiar white-man’s position in 
the non-white Pacific. Every library in Aus- 
tralia has, deliberately or subconsciously, to 
solve the problem of balancing the two of 
Janus’ faces and to decide how much atten- 
tion it should pay to each of them, i.e., to 
establish a balance between the holdings on 
Western and on Eastern subjects and 
interests. 

If we limit ourselves now to the non- 
white face of Australian libraries and try to 
figure out more specific features which it 
has, or should have, we touch upon a rather 
thorny problem. I refer here to the 
emphasis Australia should give to her atten- 
tion to certain parts of Asia. 

It is communis opinio, I suppose, that 
Australia should pay attention primarily to 
the densely populated areas of Asia such as 
India and China because these countries in 
their potential and actual overflow of man- 
power form world-wide problems of first 
magnitude. 

I would be the last person to minimise 
the importance of these problems. I ven- 
ture, however, to bring these problems into 
perspective as other problems require our 


| 
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attention, too, and maybe even more 
urgently or specifically. 

I refer here to the Philippines and, 
more specially, to Indonesia. They form two 
sovereign states lying between Australia 
and the Asian mainland; they constitute 
geo-physically two island barriers between 
Australia and Asia proper; they are the 
(Asian) buffer-states between the two con- 
tinents of Australia and Asia; they are, 
literally and figuratively, “closer” to us than 
(the problems of) the Asian mainland. 

Furthermore, in studying the world-wide 
problems of Asia we do not stand alone, as 
other countries will and do carry their share; 
but in the study of close-by Indonesia we 
might well find ourselves alone some day as 
other nations could say: no specific interest 
to us. 

To return now to the non-white face of 
Australian libraries and to sum up the last 
paragraphs, I would like to say that I would 
prefer to see more Indonesian and Philip- 
pine features in that face. 

We may well ask here and now what the 
position is as to the holdings of Australian 
libraries in regard to Indonesia and the 
Philippines. 

A definite answer is, without further in- 
vestigation, difficult to provide. In general, 
however, it might be expected that the hold- 
ings on the Philippines should be satisfac- 
tory as most of the publications, certainly 
during the last half of the century, are avail- 
able in the English language. 

’ Indonesia offers a different picture. 

There is no need to hide one’s head in the 
sand and not express the expectation that 
the holdings on Indonesia would, at closer 
examination, turn out to be somewhere be- 
tween rather poor and very poor. We are 
not concerned here with the past, with 
reasons which caused this situation (there 
might well have been very good reasons in- 
deed), but we are concerned now with the 
future: is something to be done about it 
and, if so, how? 

It is beyond the competence of a single 
librarian to provide an answer to this ques- 
tion, but that librarian may well humbly ask 
whether a sort of Farmington Plan would 
not be the answer to the problem; a plan to 
be sponsored either by the Library Asso- 
ciation and/or by a combination of the main 
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libraries in Australia; a plan that might be- 
gin with Indonesia and the Philippines and 
perhaps cover the whole Pacific at a later 
stage. 

There are certainly many difficulties in- 
herent in the scheme, of which the language 
difficulty is but one. We have, however, to 
face the facts; either to solve these problems 
and provide a useful reservoir of informa- 
tion to the nation in the organized resources 
of the combined Australian libraries, or to 
take pot luck (a dangerous policy in times 
of international emergency) on the adequacy 
of the un-organised sum of individual 
libraries. 

To the above, more or less contempla- 
tive, notes may be added some of a more 
pom nature, regarding publishing, the 
ibrary world, the illiteracy campaign, and 
book-buying in Indonesia. 

To start with the illiteracy campaign, this 
is certainly one of the most interesting 
social events in Indonesia. This campaign 
aims at the reduction and, ultimately, the 
elimination of the 90 per cent. illiteracy that 


- was found in Indonesia when the war in the 


Pacific started. To fight the illiteracy a 
Mass Education Service (Pendidikan Mas- 
jarakat) has been established, coming under 
the Ministry of Education. This Mass 
Education Service, with head office at 
Djakarta, is decentralized over inspector- 
ates in each of the provinces, while each 
province is again split up in branch offices 
for each district. In the various sub-dis- 
tricts people are encouraged to form mass 
education committees which actually lead 
the fight against illiteracy under central 
guidance of the district’s branch office. 


The task of the Mass Education Service 
is not only to teach the elementary prin- 
ciples of ABC, arithmetical calculations and 
some other basic knowledge, but also to pay 
attention to “after-care” of former pupils so 
as to get the greatest possible profit from 
what the people have learned. To this end 
elementary periodicals are issued and 
courses on general knowledge (graded A for 
the villagers, B for the more advanced 
courses, and C for the highest advanced 
stages) are organized. And it is especially 
in this after-care stage that the libraries 
come into the picture, for it is obvious that 
a library is a tool par excellence to widen 
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knowledge as soon as the doorsteps of illit- 
eracy are passed, 

‘The achievements of the Mass Education 
Service were highly commended by Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, director-general of 
Unesco, when he visited Indonesia in March, 
1954. 

The Mass Education Library system is 
marked by a similar gradation to the courses 
for general knowledge. ‘lhere are Prelim- 
inary Libraries, specially intended for the 
village population with a large number of 
books in the local vernacular and only a few 
books in the official Indonesian language 
(there are over 200 different languages and 
dialects spoken in Indonesia). ‘The other 
types of libraries are the Primary Public 
Libraries, with books in the Indonesian 
language and corresponding more or less to 
the standard of the grade A course for 
general knowledge; the Secondary Public 
Libraries (of which there are fewer) corre- 
sponding to the grade B course, and the 
Advanced Public Libraries (still fewer in 
number) corresponding to the grade C 
course. In other words, the Library sys- 
tem is closely related to the various degrees 
of the people’s development, from the ele- 
mentary kampong (native village) standard 
up to nearly university standard. 

From the Mass Education library sys- 
tem to libraries in general il n’y a que d’un 
pas. 

I hope, however, that it is understood that 
I do not intend to give a general survey of 
libraries in Indonesia. I would not be able 
to as it would require an intensive on the 
spot study. All I intend to do is to give a 
few comments on events which could be 
noticed from here in Australia by an inter- 
ested observer. Furthermore, an intensive 
study would have been superfluous as it has 
been done, and more authoritatively, by Mr. 
A. G. W. Dunningham, city librarian from 
Dunedin, New Zealand, who went to Indo- 
nesia in 1953 (or 1952?) under the auspices 
of Unesco to assist the Indonesian govern- 
ment in developing its library services. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Dunningham 
will have the opnortunity some time in the 
future to commit his exreriences in Indo- 
nesia to print, as happenings in the Indo- 
nesian library world. are certainly of great 
interest to many librarians outside Indo- 
nesia. 
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One of Mr. Dunningham’s activities was 
the promotion of a library association, the 
Djakarta branch of which was established 
on 4th July, 1953, with Mr. Rustam St. 
Palindih as president. ‘lhe first annual con- 
ference of the Perhimpunan Perpustakaan 
Indonesia (Indonesian Library Associa- 
tion) was held in Djakarta on 25th-27th 
March, 1954. One of the decisions of the 
conference was the promotion of the estab- 
lishment of a National Library Council, to 
which end a committee was installed. 

It is not difficult to imagine that Mr. Dun- 
ningham in his activities must have relied 
for a good deal on the Indonesian librarians 
who studied library services abroad, and in 
this connection it might be mentioned that 
four Indonesians came to Australia; three 
as Colombo Plan students and one under 
Unesco sponsorship. One librarian went re- 
cently (October, 1954) to Paris to follow an 
advanced six month course in bibliography 
on a French government scholarship. 

A major problem on which I am most in- 
terested to hear Mr. Dunaingham’s opinion 


_ is a language problem. All pre-war publi- 


cations of any importance were in the 
Dutch language. As tuitition at the high 
schools and the universities was given in 
the Dutch language only, all Indonesian in- 
tellectuals spoke this language fluently. To- 
day the Dutch language is no longer taught 
in schools, the second language to Indones- 
ian being English. Consequently, the pre- 
sent generation (born 1935 and later) does 
not understand Dutch. Whether this is a 
wise policy or not I do not venture to in- 
vestigate (I think it is in the long run). It 
appeals to my librarian heart, however, that 
a generation is growing up which is not able 
to profit from the mass of scholarly publica- 
tions which were published in the Dutch 
language and in the Dutch language only. 

A two years’ library course, open to 
holders of a secondary school diploma, was 
planned to start in Djakarta in the second 
half of 1954. 

A few words about publishing. 

Pre-war publishing was predominantly 
Dutch. Present-day publishing is Indones- 
ian; only a few of the pre-war Dutch pub. 
lishing houses remain. 

An Indonesian Publishers’ Association 
(Ikatan Penerbit Indonesia) was formed in 
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early 1954 with Mr. Notosutardjo as presi- 
dent. It held its first general conference in 
March of the same year. 

The standards of book production are not 
high. The paper used is often of poor qual- 
ity (import difficulties and lack of foreign 
exchange?). The printing reveals in a 

reat number of cases either lack of skill or 
ow quality equipment. The lay-out is 
generally unimaginative and leaves the im- 
pression of contentedness with mere read- 
ability. Most books are paper bound and 
lack the daring “you must buy” covers we 
are so used to. Only a few of the better 
publishers rise above the average and pro- 
duce attractive results. 

The intellectual standard of the publish- 
ing output is not impressive. Pamphlet sized 
material and school text books occupy an 
unusual proportion of the total production. 
This is partly caused by the educational re- 
forms mentioned before and partly by the 
fact that the relatively few intellectuals In- 
donesia possesses are urgently needed for 
practical purposes. 

By far the greater part of books are 
printed in the Indonesian language, books 
in the local languages and in the European 
languages being the exception. 

Mention should be made of the Berita 
Bulanan (Monthly News) published by the 
Kantor Bibliografie National (National 
Bibliographic Bureau) listing all new pub- 
lications of the month (vol. 1 No. 1 started 
Jan. 1953; subscription Rp. 20,—per year; 
address: Djalan Salundjana 18 pav., Ban- 
dung). This national bibliographic enter- 
prise is under the direction of that ardent 
bibliophile, Mr. Ockeloen, who started this 
business (on a. private footing?) back in 
1940 when he published his Catalogus van 
boekén en tijdschriften uitgegeven in Ned. 
Oost Indie van 1870/1937 (Catalogue of 
books and _ periodicals published in the 
Netherlands East Indies, 1870-1937; 
Batavia, Kolff, 19407). 

As far as*book buying in Indonesia is 
concerned the just mentioned Berita Bu- 
lanan and its yearly accumulation offer, of 
course, a good guide for selection. 

Interesting notes on book buying in Indo- 
nesia are to be found in “An account of an 
acquisition trip in the countries of South- 
east Asia”, February, 1952, by Cecil Hobbs 
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in the Jnformation Bulletin of the Library 
of Congress, vol. 12, No. 26; reprinted in 
Data paper No. 3 of Cornell University— 
Department of Far Eastern Studies— 
South-east Asia Program. A report of a 
second trip by the same author (December, 
1953) is printed as Data paper No. 11 in 
the same series. 


Mention should also be made of second- 
hand book shops. I know only one of any 
importance, viz., Van Soest, in Djakarta 
(address: Djalan Kuantan No. 12). There 
are certainly more, also in other places than 
Djakarta, but I do not know whether they 
issue catalogues as Von Soest does. 


Indonesia has a population of about 80 
million (Australia 9 million). Measured 
from east to west it is nearly as wide as 
Australia (36 degrees against Australia 41 
degrees), and from north to south it is half 
the size of Australia (14 degrees against 
Australia 28 degrees). It is an immensely 
rich country; petroleum, tin, bauxite, cin- 
chona, rubber, tea, coffee, sugar, copra, are 
but a few of its products. In the field of 
international relations*it is going to play an 
ever increasing part (was the Africo-Asian 
conference to be held soon in Indonesia in- 
stigated by Indonesia?). In the field of 
botanical, meteorological and vulcanological 
studies it has inherited a solid scientific tra- 
dition. In the study of tropical medicine it 
is far from being a new-comer. Two uni- 
versities (Djakarta and Djokdjakarta) are 
well established and some others (Surabaya, 
Macassar, Padang, and the Islamic Univer- 
sity in Djakarta) are in different stages of 
preparation, 


In short, Indonesia, that “Belt of Emer- 
alds” at the equator, as a Dutch classic once 
called it, is a potent factor in South-east 
Asia and cannot be overlooked nor under- 
estimated by anybody whose true interest 
lies in this part of the globe. 


SITUATION WANTED 


A.L.A., at present employed in catalogu- 
ing duties in large reference library in Great 
Britain, with experience in all departments 
of public library work, would like perman- 
ent post in Australia. Further particulars 
from the Editor. 
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Red Cross Hospital Libraries in Queensland 


By J. Strovs, Superintendent, Red Cross Library Section, Queensland 


In the United States of America and 
England there has been lately an increased 
recognition of the therapeutic value of read- 
ing and of the higher standard of education 
of the patients in Hospitals, enabling them 
to appreciate a wider range of literature, in- 
cluding books of real cultural and educa- 
tional value. Hospitals not only care for 
patients’ diseases, but also comfort their 
minds and give some amusement and 
pleasure. This therapeutic value of books 
has now been fully recognized. Over the 
entrance to the Library at Thebes, centuries 
before the Christian era, was the inscription, 
“Medicine for the Soul”. Bibliotherapy 
means the scientific treatment of diseases by 
the use of literature. R. Browning makes 
Rabbi Ben Ezra declare, “Nor soul helps 
flesh more now than flesh helps soul”. 
Modern therapeutics and psychology are 
built upon this principle. What a patient 
reads acts quickly upon his mind for good 
or ill, 

Patients in hospitals have unlimited time 
for leisure, and this gives a great oppor- 
tunity for Red Cross library workers. Our 
librarians have found that patients who read 
are more contented, and amenable to hos- 
pitalization than are those who do not read. 
All types of readers are grateful for being 
able, through reading, to keep in touch with 
the world outside the hospital. This con- 
tributes to their self respect. 

To consider that the prescription of a 
book may either benefit or retard the 
patient in his sickness is to emphasize the 
importance of the work we have todo. As 
soon as the hospital librarian begins to have 
contact with the sick, the need is felt for 
some knowledge of psychology and the right 
approach to the patient. 

Generally speaking, patients 
divided into four main groups: :— 

(1) Those who enjoy the benefits of a 

library, and who welcome the library 
service. 

(2) Those who read “to pass the time”. 

(3) Those who describe themselves as 

not being readers of books, and 


may be 


(4) Those who are too‘ill to be able to 

read. 

The first group of patients may be divided 
into those who neither need nor welcome 
suggestions and who want merely to choose 
for themselves; and those who are eager to 
discuss their favourite books and authors, 
and to learn of anything new or interesting 
which the librarian may have available. 

Group two, who read “to pass the time” 
tend to be suspicious that the librarian is 
there to educate or improve their minds. It 
is essential that these patients should be 
supplied with as many of the sorts of books 
they like as possible. If they have learned 
from their own experience that the librarian 
will give them what they want, they will 
trust the librarian’s judgment in a new book. 

The third group of patients needs more 
tact, more patience and understanding. 
Such patients look forward to the visit of 
the librarian as a friend, and usually they 
confide their difficulties and ask for help in 
reading. 

If I were asked what makes a good Red 
Cross Librarian I would say that one may 
have all the love for and knowledge of 
books in the world, and yet fail to be 
a good librarian, if one has not a 
sympathetic understanding of the needs 
of the patients. One of the most im- 
portant things is to try to realize the 
patient’s interest and his point of view, and 
to see things as he or she sees them, not 
only in sickness but also in ordinary life. 
Only then can our librarians be that perfect 
combination of literary guide and friend 
whose visits mean so much to the suffering 
and convalescent. Librarians should be able 
to listen as well as to advise, approach to 
the patients should be simple and sincere 
Reading suggestions come in the casual, day 
by day suggestions given to individuals. 
Tact is needed to know when and when not 
to come to the aid of patients. 

The Red Cross Library Section in 
Queensland is made up as follows:— 

(1) Library Section’s Headquarters and 

Magazine Section, Chelmer. 
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(2) Greenslopes Repatriation Hospital, 
T.B. and T.B. Base Libraries. 

(3) Libraries in State Government, 
Army, Repatriation, T.B., and Men- 
tal Hospitals, Red Cross Homes, and 
Ex-servicemen’s Institutions. 

The Library Section serves 97 Libraries 
and maintains a collection of 37,179 books 
—1954. The annual circulation is about 
11,011 volumes. The figures for 1954 were 
as follows: :— 


Book Books 
Libraries | Quota Libraries 
Served No. Sent Re- Served 
Out | turned | Lost 
97 29,696 | 6,361 | 4,650 | 253 153 


All books are accessioned as the stock of 
the Library Section, and in effect become 
loan collections from the Headquarters, thus 
giving the hospitals a much wider choice of 
books than they would otherwise have. In 
practice, a reserve stock has been built up 
and regular consignments of books are sent 
to each Hospital Library every six months. 
An equal number of books is returned. 

Most of our book accessions are acquired 
through frequent and generous gifts, and 
there is also a small budget which we use 


for supplementary books and latest 
editions. 
1953 1954 
Donated Books 3,987 4,761 
Bought Books __...... — 410 


Hospital books should be light.in weight 
and printed with large or medium clear 
type. New, clean, and attractively bound 
books are much more interesting than are 
dark and dirty books. The percentage of 
fiction is about 90 per cent. 

The choice of books includes, in the case 
of non-fiction, books devoted to travel and 
biography and, in the case of fiction, a high 
proportion of mysteries, romances and ad- 
venture stories. Books of travel stand at 
the top with all types of patients, and are 
proof of the desire to be up and away from 
the hospitals. Second to travel comes bio- 
graphy as a subject of interest with all 
groups of patients, but from here the path 
diverges, branching in three directions: His- 
tory coming next in the T.B. groups, useful 


-have been made. 
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arts in the medical and surgical, and litera- 
ture in the neuropsychiatric wards. Surgical 
patients very often turn to western and 
mystery stories for partial and temporary 
forgetfulness of pain, even though their 
former taste in reading has been quite 
different. 

The order of popularity of types of fic- 
tion is as follows:— 

1. Fiction. 2. Mystery. 
4. Romance. 5. Humour. 
tion. 7. Short Stories. 

A very important field to note is litera- 
ture relating to hobbies. Everybody has a 
hobby. Because we have many New Aus- 
tralians I would like to expand this field to 
include books in foreign languages, and 
books in English about foreign countries 
and their history and people. 

The continued acquisition of books and 
magazines produces an acute housing prob- 
lem. Even when our collection is weeded 
systematically, it is necessary to increase 
the shelving space. Af the material in the 
Library Section is arranged on the shelves 
according to the subject on which it is writ- 
ten so that all the books on any one subject 
or type of literature are at one place on the 
shelves. 

The following classification system for fic- 
tion (Literature) is adopted by Red Cress: 

Fiction: Light blue stripe 

Mystery: Green stripe 

Western: Orange stripe 

Hist. Fiction: Dark blue stripe 

Short Stories: Cream stripe 

Humour: Grey stripe 

Romance: Plain cover 

Non-Fiction: Dark blue cover (Dewey 
Catalogue Number) 

The classification of Non-Fiction books is 
recorded in the form of a number in the top 
right hand corner of the catalogue card. The 
number refers to the Dewey Decimal classi- 
fication. An author, title, and a simplified 
dictionary catalogue with subject headings 
are kept. Selective book lists of non-fiction 
A bare list of titles will 
not convey much to an_ inexperienced 
reader, therefore annotations are added and 
an attractive physical appearance sought. 
These book lists intend to give some indica- 
tion of the vast potential resources of our 
base Library. 


3. Western. 
6. Hist. Fic- 
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COSTS OF SERVICING A LIBRARY OF 100 BOOKS 


20% Replacement New | 
Two Services | Books at 10/- Donated Books | Minor Repairs | To Bind 10 
a year, in each | | fer 30 Bound | Books taken 
consignment | Binding | Books each out of the 
30 Books | No. | Value | Binding | § minutes | stock 
No. | Material | Wages | 
| | £ | | | | £ 
60 books 10 | 5 0 ¢ 15/10 10 | 9/3 | 18/4 11/10 ie ee 
| 


Packing | 1% Missing Books | Total Expenditure 


£1 0 0 2/9 


‘To provide maximum service and to pro- 
a our property the following records are 

ept— 

(1) Borrower’s Record combined with 

lists of outgoing books. 

(2) Time Record (“Date Due” file), 
which shows when the Library 
should be served and number of 
books required, and when and how 
many books are to be returned. This 
record is of great use, because our 
book demand exceeds the supply. 
(3) Book record serves to show who has 

a particular book. 

All our books are covered with the dis- 
tinguishing Red Cross covers, red and blue 
fabrex for general libraries, green and 
brown for T.B. Libraries. Books are lac- 
quered to make them stronger and to give 
an attractive appearance. 

One of the decisions which needs to be 
made day by day involves the determina- 
tion of what to discard, what to rebind, and 
what to repair. Out-dated books and books 
with missing pages and worn or soiled books 
which can be replaced are frequently dis- 
carded. On the other hand, books which 
receive hard, continuous use and have estab- 
lished value and popularity, are usually 
selected for rebinding. Mending is called 
for when pages are loose, torn, or rumpled, 
or when the back is breaking. 


Book repairs and binding for the period 


October-December, 1954: 
Minor repairs, 1,637. 
Major repairs, 576 (bound books). 
Average time spent on minor repairs, 15 
minutes. 


Average time spent on major repairs, 58 
minutes (to bind one book). 

Average cost of minor repairs (wages), 
1/3. 

Average cost of major repairs (wages), 
4/9 (binding). 


VOLUNTARY WORKERS 


The Library Section requires a consider- 
able library staff, different workers being 
required for different branches of the 
library work, as— 

1. Ward Visiting. 2. Repairs and bind- 
ing. 3. Sorting, accessioning, catalogu- 
ing, and classifying of books and maga- 
zines. 4. Filing. 5. Keeping the records, 
and 6. Packing and despatching. 

Although a voluntary worker should as 
far as practicable, be allowed to undertake 
that section of the work which most inter- 
ests her, however, in the interests of the 
Library Section as a whole I allocate the 
duties between the available helpers accord- 
ing to the needs of the Section. Helpers are 
placed where they are likely to be most suit- 
able. Helpers are encouraged by showing 
trust in them and making them shoulder 
responsibilities. By so doing the voluntary 
workers contribute greatly to the smooth 
running of library services, and provide a 
happy atmosphere. 

Red Cross Library volunteers work also 
as goodwill messengers in the community in 
publicity work. 

1954— 

October: 375 hours worked by helpers 
November: 492 
December: 401 


” ” 


” 


| 
£10 5 5 
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These figures include work done in the 
Library Section (Brisbane). 


MAGAZINE SECTION 


Large number of magazines are sent to 
Hospital Libraries. These periodicals should 
be of general interst. Magazines dealing 
with hobbies are exceptionally popular. 
Many patients find it easier to pick up a 
magazine with short stories than a book call- 
ing for consecutive reading. Others enjoy 
pictures, and illustrated magazines fill this 
need. For patients under observation for 
the possibility of a contagious disease, 
magazines are substituted for books and de- 
2 sg after the patient is through with 

em. 


Our Magazine Section is run by four 
voluntary workers who visit the Section 
every Monday to sort, list, stamp, record, 
and pack magazines for despatch. Monthly 
bundles of magazines go to all Hospitals 
with libraries, and fortnightly bundles are 
sent to all Metropolitan Hospitals and In- 
stitutions. 


Magazines 
Period 
Donated | Bought | Hospitals | No. 
No. No. Serviced | Sent 
Out 
July-Dec. | 35,876 | 2,076 61 20,923 
1954 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


All libraries supplied by Red Cross are 
convened, where possible, by local Red 
Cross Branch members. However, where 
this is not practicable, the Hospital Boards 
undeftake the care of our libraries. 


Number of Libraries Convened by 
Red Cross Hospital Boards 


65 15 


Local Library services are often affected 
by shortage of good Hon. Librarians, since 
the work is physically strenuous and often 
mentally and emotionally exhausting, as you 
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can see from the time and motion stud 
made in Greenslopes Repatriation Hospital. 


Time Allowed for each 
Beds Bed Patient 
Librarians | Served 
Gen. Wards | T.B. Wards 
2 146 1.4 min. 1.7 min. 


All Hospital Libraries are serviced with 
twice yearly book exchanges or from 30 to 
100 books. The largest Hospital Libraries 


are:— 
Greenslopes 6,701 books 
Townsville __..... _...... 1,000 _,, 
902 
Toowoomba ...... __..... 834 
Bundaberg 806 
Maryborough 800 , 
693, 


All Hospital Libraries in State controlled 
Hospitals are subsidized by the Department 
of Health and Home Affairs on a basis of 
£6 per 100 books per annum. 


Greenslopes Repatriation Hos pital.— 
Library service consists of: — 


(1) Book distribution to bed patients 
provided by means of two book 
trolleys, and 


(2) The Library, to which walking 
patients can go to select the books, 
browse, read, and digest of what they 
are reading. 


When possible wards are visited twice a 
week. The afternoon is usually the best 
time for those visits. The visiting hours are 
fixed by the librarian in agreement with the 
hospital authority concerned. Books are 
selected with reference to patients in the 
particular ward to be visited. The book 
knowledge of the hospital librarian should 
be strong enough to enable them to discuss 
books with patients. In the librarian’s 
approach to the patient one of the most im- 
portant things is to try to realize the 
patient’s point of view. 

We have found that the patients repre- 
sent a normal cross section of reading com- 
munity. The golden rule for book selection 
is that all books should tend to leave 
pleasant impressions in the minds of sick 
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persons. The type of literature chosen by 
the patient depends upon the stage of con- 
valescence, and the amount of concentra- 
tion necessary to enjoy a book. It is a rule 
not to buy books that must be restricted. 
Psychological novels always present difficul- 
ties in book selection. With regard to non- 
fiction, it is obvious that books on the 
psychology of mental and physical diseases, 
psychiatry and medicine generally should 
not be placed in the hospital libraries for 
patients. 


T.B. LIBRARIES 


455 patients in five T.B. Hospitals and 
Institutions are condemned to a long period 
of inactivity. Instructional reading assists 
in allevating depression, and it also has a 


therapeutic effect. Although recreational 
and extensional facilities are provided, 
patients like some reading. Illustrated 


magazines are most helpful. ‘The books are 
selected which stimulate so-called construc- 
tive emotions, such as hope and confidence. 
Stories of outdoor adventure and sports are 
supplied generously. 


Greenslopes ‘T.B. Wards visited 
weekly. All T.B. books are fumigated im- 
mediately they return from the wards. 
There are three wards (97 beds) to be 
visited. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Our aim is to make children’s books as 
varied, colourful, and comprehensive as pos- 
sible. Small books with coloured pictures 
have especial appeal to a hospitalized child. 
The wear and tear is a little greater than 
in public children’s libraries. We are anxious 
to keep the children entertained during a 
period in which they are bound to be tedi- 
ous. When a Red Cross Librarian finds a 
child weeping bitterly, she is only too happy 
to give him a brightly coloured book. 


The span of attention of a sick child is 
less than his normal span of attention, and 
so we defer more to his tastes in reading 
than if he were well. Our rule is to let the 
child make his own selection. As a rule, 
the children don’t pick the books because of 
their covers; the younger ones make their 
choice because of the illustrations, the older 
ones nearly always make up their minds 
after reading the table of contents. 
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CHARGING SYSTEM 


A book pocket pasted in the back of the 
book, a book card bearing author and title 
(if non-fiction, the class number, too), a box 
with date index cards, and a dating stamp 
are all the necessary tools. The book card 
is kept in the pocket when the book is on 
the shelf, when the book is borrowed the 
name of the borrower and his ward and bed 
number, are written on the book card, the 
book is stamped with the date taken out 
or the date due as preferred, and the card is 
filed behind the date index. When the book . 
is returned the card is found by the date 
and replaced in the pocket, and the book 
returned to the shelf. Some Hospital Libra- 
rians prefer to file by wards rather than by 
dates. 


THE MERIT OF OUR SERVICES 


Hospitals have a quickly moving popula- 
tion. This affects book selection and library 
services, which are always subject to altera- 
tion, depending on the size and type of hos- 
pital, on the'nature and severity of the 
sickness, and on the local interests of the 
population served. Just as occupational 
therapy has been used to advantage, so can 
bibliotherapy be used to assist the patient 
in regaining good health. 


If we are to merit the good opinion of 
the public, Red Cross Library services we 
provide must be good, and up to the stand- 
ards of public and doctors’ expectations. 
We are responsible for providing literature 
with therapeutic value to benefit patients in 
their sickness and trouble. No service can 
be good unless it is improving and up-to- 
date. 

“Nor soul helps flesh more than flesh 
helps soul”. 


ERROR TO A MARKED DEGREE 


Mr. R. K. Olding, Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer of the South Australian Branch, 
points out that the letters B.A. have been 
incorrectly suffixed to his name in the 
Handbook and elsewhere. Would members 
please regard this as an official erratum 
notice? 


Y ou are invited to inspect our carefully selected stocks of 


BOOKS—Magazines, Maps, Atlases and Globes. 
STATIONERY— including Card Indexes and Files. 
FOUNTAIN PENS—Ball Points, Pencils and Refills. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—Watercolours and Oils. 
CARDS—for Birthdays, Anniversaries and all occasions. 
PICTURES—Prints and Original Paintings—Mirrors. 


Other Departments and Services include 


PRINTING—Letterheads, Invitations, Return Thanks, etc. 
FRAMING—Pictures, Photographs, Certificates, etc. 
REPAIRS—Fountain Pens, Pencils, etc. 


SWAIN’S 


(SWAIN & CO. PTY. LTD.), EST. 1895 


| 
“FARM BOOKKEEPING ” 


By L. W. SHEARS, B.Com., B.Ed., etc. 
This Book gives— 
A clear, simple and concise method of keeping farm accounts, illustrated by practical 
examples, and applicable to all types of farming. 
The System is— 
Complete and reliable: based on double entry; covers all sections of the farm. 


Easy to learn: the method is simple and the book clearly written and with numerous 
examples and exercises. 


Time saving: not more than an hour a fortnight of actual bookkeeping is required. 
The System gives— 


A complete picture of the financial results and value of the farm. The results and 
value of each section of the farm. 


How to obtain maximum benefit from farming concessions in Income Tax Returns. 
PRICE, 21/- 


ROBERTSON & MULLENS Ltd. 


107-113 ELIZABETH STREET, MELBOURNE Phone MY 1711 


MOORE’S BOOKSHOP PTY. LTD. 


264 PITT STREET 
SYDNEY 


Booksellers to Public, Municipal, Shire, Bank, 
Institutional and Factory Libraries throughout 
Australia. 


Representatives for George Blunt & Sons Ltd., 
Library Bindings in Australia and New Zealand. 


LISTS AVAILABLE 
SPECIALISING IN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


WHITCOMBE’S 
BOOK SERVICE 


Consult us for the latest in 

fiction, biographies, juvenile, 

travel, educational and text 
books. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS 
Pty. Ltd. 


332 COLLINS STREET, 
MELBOURNE 
"Phones: MU 5566, MU 5454 


Speagle’s Bookshop 


The Children’s Book 
SPECIALIST 


FIFTH FLOOR 
317 CoLiins St., MELBOURNE, C.1 
(Near cr. Elizabeth St.) 
MU 3296 
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Section for Library Work with Children 
and Young People 


ANNUAL REPORT—DECEMBER, 1954 


Representative Councillor: Miss N. Booker, Sydney Teachers’ College. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. G. Warner, Lugarno Avenue, Lugarno. 


While this Section has been formally con- 
stituted for more than twelve months, it is 
still in the process of working out a satis- 
factory internal organisation. In New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia there 
are strong groups interested in school and 
children’s libraries. ‘These are the groups 
which, until the constitution of the Section, 
conducted their activities within the State 
Branches and, in general, they are continu- 
ing their activities. In these three States, 
and in Western Australia, Divisions of the 
Section have been formally established. The 
New South Wales Division was formed at a 
meeting held on 24th July, 1953, with Mrs. 
M. Cotton, Randwick Municipal Library, as 
President, and Miss D. Ryan, School 
Library Service, as Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Council of this Division is assisted by 
an advisory committee representing librari- 
ans from all types of schools and from 
public children’s libraries. The South Aus- 
tralian Division was inaugurated at a meet- 
ing held on Ist December, 1953, with Miss 
G. Fulton, Librarian, ‘Teachers’ College, 
Adelaide, as Chairman, and Mrs. W. C. 
Buick, Carey Gulley Road, via Uraidla, as 
Secretary. The Victorian Division was 
formed at a meeting on 12th November, 
1954, with Mr. C. A. Housden, Education 
Department, as President, Miss K. O’Keefe, 
7 Maylands Avenue, North Balwyn, as Sec- 
retary, and Mr. G. Holman, Librarian, 
Teachers’ College, Toorak, as Treasurer. 
The Western Australian Division was 
formed at a meeting on 20th December, 
1954. In Queensland steps have been taken 
to discover those members interested in par- 
ticipating in the Section’s activities. When 
the position is clarified it is likely that there 
will be further developments in this State. 


CONSTITUTION 
A tentative council consisting of one 
member nominated from each State, to- 
gether with the Representative Councillor 


and the Corresponding Secretary was set up 
for the purpose of conducting the affairs of 
the Section until a constitution had been 
adopted. The Representative Councillor and 
Corresponding Secretary were appointed to 
act as executives. The State representa- 
tives on the tentative council are as follows: 
New South Wales: Miss E. Hill, School 
Library Service. 

Victoria: Mr. C. A. Housden, Library 
Services Officer, Education Dept. 

Queensland: Miss C. Melville, Teachers’ 
College, Brisbane. 

South Australia: Miss M. Godfrey, Pub- 
lic Library of S.A. 

Western Australia: Miss D. Wood, Edu- 

cation Dept., Perth. 

Tasmania: Miss J. Mackenzie, Public 

Library, Launceston. 

A draft constitution was drawn up by a 
small committee under the chairmanship of 
Miss Thurles Thomas, Librarian, Canter- 
bury Municipal Library. This has been 
sent to all State representatives for discus- 
sion, comment and variation by members. 
It is hoped that early in the new year this 
draft will be in a form in which it can be 
submitted for adoption by members. On the 
adoption of a Constitution the Section can 
proceed to elect committee and officers for 
the permanent conduct of its affairs 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


State representatives are not yet in the 
habit of reporting regularly the activities in 
their States, consequently news of the vari- 
ous meetings which are held is difficult to 
come by. 

New South Wales Division reports: 

One-Day Conference. The one-day con- 
ference at Sydney Teachers’ College is be- 
coming an annual event and is attracting 
more and more inter-state visiting librari- 
ans. It was held on 26th January, 1954, 
the subject being “Co-operation between 
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School and Children’s Libraries”. 
were: 
Mr. N. W. Drummond, Deputy Director- 
General of Education. 


Speakers 


Mr. R. McGreal, Secretary, Library 
Board of N.S.W. 
Mrs. M. Cotton, Children’s Librarian, 


Randwick Municipal Library. 
Mr. F. Webb, Librarian, Canterbury 
Boys’ Junior High School. 

Course in Children’s Librarianship. This 
year the Section realised a cherished dream 
in being able to hold a course in Children’s 
Librarianship. Thirty-six (36) attended. 
It was held at Mosman Municipal Library 
from 17th to 21st May, 1954. Those who 
planned the course look upon it as an ex- 
ploratory course which, they hope, will pre- 
pare the way for a regular course of train- 
ing in this special branch of librarianship. 

The syllabus centred around three topics: 

The Children Themselves: A study of 
children, their mental and physical de- 
velopment, their needs and interests as 
related to, and served by, the Library. 

Children’s Books and Reading: A study 
of children’s stories, including story 
telling, and of children’s books, leading to 


their evaluation. 

The Library and the Child: The 
librarian, qualities and qualifications; 
organising the library to meet the needs 
of the child; teaching the child to use 
the library tools; reference work. 

The programme consisted of lectures, 
practical work and observation of children’s 
libraries. 

South Australian Division reports: 

1953. Inaugural Meeting. This meeting 
was held on Ist December, 1953, and it was 
decided to form a division of the Section in 
South Australia. Miss Gwen Fulton, 
Librarian, Teachers’ College, Adelaide, was 
elected Chairman, and Mrs. W. C. Buick, 
Carey Gulley Road, via Uraidla, was made 
Secretary. 

Membership. ‘Twenty-nine (29) have de- 
clared themselves interested in becoming 
members of the Section. or following its 
activities. 

1954. January-June: 

Meetings—4th March. 


Subject: Report 


by Mrs. D. L. Riddle on the Conference on 
Co-operation between School and Child- 
ren’s Libraries, N.S.W. 
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5th April. Subject: Mrs. M. Cotton re- 
peated the paper she presented to the Con- 
ference on Co-operation between School and 
Children’s Libraries. 

Children’s Book Week: Held in South 
Australia from 24th-29th May, 1954. As 
most members of the South Australian Book 
Council are members of the Section, and 
many members of the Section either on the 
Children’s Book Council, or active helpers 
in its work and objects, we were all con- 
cerned with the success of this year’s ex- 
hibition, which was held at the Elder Hall, 
North Terrace. The display was visited by 
over 5,000 parents and children. Exhibits 
included a selection of the best books for 
children in print for all ages and tastes, 
special displays by the Kindergarten Union, 
the Good Neighbour Council of children’s 
books in other languages, from the United 
States Information Library of American 
children’s books, a browsing corner display- 
ing school library furniture and housing a 
display of Oxford University Press books, 
original illustrations from John Sands, Ltd., 
the making of the book by The Advertiser 
Ltd., entrants for the book plate competi- 
tion, free libraries for South Australia by 
the Library Association of Australia. Talks 
to parents and organised groups were given, 
also many radio talks, interviews and 
features. 

Proposed Activities: 

1. Discussion of the New Education Fel- 
lowship’s report on comics. 

2. Production of a regular list of reviews 
of children’s books by the Section as a 
whole, to be a means of recruiting new 
members to the Association. 

3. Talk by Miss Anne Milne, Lecturer, 
Teachers’ College, on “Child Psychology 
and Reading”. 

Victorian Division reports: 

1954. Inaugural Meeting. At a meeting 
held on 12th November, the Victorian Divi- 
sion of the Section was formed with ap- 
proximately 30 members. 

Mr. C. A. Housden was elected President, 
Miss K. O’Keefe, secretary, and Mr. Cc. 
Holman, Treasurer. 

The group is an enthusiastic one. Two 
meetings have been held this year very suc- 
cessfully and a syllabus arranged for 1955. 

Western Australian Division reports: 

1954. Inaugural Meeting. At a meeting 
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held on 20th December, the Western Aus- 
tralian Division of the Section was formed 
with a total of eight members. 

Though a small group, this is an active 
one, and a further meeting is planned for 
early in the new year with a view to attract- 
ing as large and useful a membership as 
possible. 

Queensland reports: 

The most encouraging feature of the year 
is the increased co-operation between school 
and children’s libraries. South Brisbane 
Municipal Library, for instance, has an 
active programme of visits by the Child- 
ren’s Librarian to schools and visits by 
school children to the Library, in addition 
to a regular story-telling time on Saturday 
mornings. Bulk loans are made to several 
schools on the fringe of the Greater Bris- 
bane area. Displays have been held at both 
Christmas and Easter time, when the young 
borrowers and staff joined forces in prepar- 
ing posters and other materials for the dis- 
play. A display is being prepared for a pro- 
posed Children’s Book Week later in this 


year. 

The Library has also established a Child- 
ren’s Puppet Theatre, in which children and 
staff have co-operated to produce three pup- 
pet shows this year. The cast of each show 
consisted entirely of children. This project 
has stimulated interest in puppets in 
schools. The Children’s Librarian has been 
appointed to represent the Library on the 
English for Schools Selection Committee of 
the A.B.C. in Queensland. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Before steps were taken to constitute this 
Section, a survey of possible members was 
made with the object of having members de- 
clare themselves and be accepted by 
General Council in terms of the Constitu- 
tion of the Library Association (Section 
23.1) as engaged or interested in the work 
of school and children’s libraries. From this 
survey and from similar declarations re- 
ceived since’ that date a membership roll is 
being compiled by the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. It is on the basis of this roll that 
allocation of funds to the Section will be 
made by the Library Association. By a de- 
cision of General Council it is now neces- 
sary to have a signed statement from mem- 
bers indicating their desire to have a pro- 
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portion of their subscription up to one-fifth 
allocated to this Section.* 

The present records show the followin 
distribution of members who have declare 
themselves interested in the work of this 
Section 


New South Wales ___..... 60 
South Australia _..... 11 
Queensland __..... 12 
Western Australia _..... 8 
ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCILLOR 


Miss Nancy Booker, Librarian, Sydney 
Teachers’ College, has been re-elected Re- 
presentative Councillor of the Section for 
ne her nomination being endorsed by all 

tates. 


REVIEWING OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Proposals for the reviewing of children’s 
books have received attention by both the 
New South Wales and the South Australian 
Divisions. 

In New South Wales a panel of reviewers 
from amongst teachers and municipal 
librarians has been set up, and under the 
direction of Miss Thurles Thomas, a bulle- 
tin has been produced which is now before 
members in all States for consideration and 
comment. 

The reviewing of children’s books and the 
regular publication of reviews is of consid- 
erable interest to this Section as a possible 
means of developing not only among 
librarians but among the public generally a 
body of informed opinion on the kind and 
quality of children’s books to-day. At the 
moment it seems best for members in each 
State to explore the local situation and to 
take advantage of any opportunities which 
may occur for the publication in their own 
State of reviews of children’s books. Out of 
their experience it may eventually be pos- 
sible to establish a scheme of reviewing on 
an Australia wide basis. 


General Council made an initial grant of 
£50 to the Section in July, 1953, and a 
further grant of £20 in ember, 1954, to 
meet expenses. 


* Membership in March, 1955, 154. 
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EDUCATION WEEK BOOK DISPLAY 
By Mrs. A. C. Purser, Belmont Public Library. 


After attending the School for Library 
Work with Children at Mosman in May, 
1954, I felt impelled towards a better child 
borrower-librarian relationship, and, upon 
being asked by the local headmaster if it 
would be possible to hold an “Open Day” 
at the library during Education Week— 
August 15th-21st—I felt I was being given 
the opportunity I was seeking. 

As our library is merely one, very old, 
large room, approximately 25 feet square, 
of which one-third is devoted to the Child- 
ren’s section, we realised that the physical 
aspects of our library were not calculated to 
attract children, and I decided that there 
would have to be some other drawcard than 
just a collection of new books which I had 
begged, borrowed, and almost been driven 
to stealing for the occasion. 

After a great deal of extremely fruitless 
thought I suddenly realised that I had the 
solution staring me in the face—the dust 
jackets of these precious new books. Choos- 
ing what I thought would most appeal to 
the various age groups we set out to dupli- 
cate the scenes on the dust jackets. We 
cleared one set of shelving and used the 
shelves as shadow boxes. 

’ Those of you who are interested in child- 
ren’s books will be able to visualise most of 
the settings. 

The scenes were:— 

“The Borrowers”—Mary Norton 
“Cinderella” 

“Jemima Puddleduck” 

“Peter Rabbit” 

“Tet Planes” 

“Biggles” 

“The Dolls House” 

“Adventures in Space” 

As I am married and have three children, 
I was able to borrow my settings and stage 
props quite easily, the only penalty being 
a continual reminder of “how lucky you are 
to be able to borrow all these things from 
us”. 

I think perhaps the piece de resistance 
was quite a large dolls house with five dol- 
lies all dressed differently, standing on the 
patio and each holding a ribbon leading to 
“Five dolls in a house”—by Helen Claire. 


In the fixturé holding the display of Peter 
Rabbit, Jemima Puddleduck, the Borrow-. 


ers, Cinderella, Biggles and Jet Planes we 
used three compartments of sheiving to dis- 
play Cinderella. 

(a) In her kitchen. 

(b) At the “all. 

(c) As a bride. 

We fashioned the little figures out of pipe 
cleaners and clothed them in bright scraps 
of material. A small model of the corona- 
tion coach was the transformed pumpkin 
and Prince Charming was a very fine fellow 
indeed in his red velvet coat and breeches 
and cotton wool wig. 

For the “Borrowers” we duplicated the 
scene on the dust jacket and again we used 
pipe cleaners for the little figures and lots of 
plastic doll’s furniture as props. 

For Biggles and Jet Planes we used small 
plastic figures of airmen and model planes, 
our only difficulty in this display being that 
most planes lobked alike to us and we had 
to enlist the advice of sundry small boys to 
ensure that we didn’t illustrate jet propul- 
sion with some antiquated propeller driven 
craft. 

Our final display “Adventure in Space” 
attracted not only lads but a great many of 
our adult male borrowers as well, and 
vaguely reminded me of fathers who will 
insist on buying electric trains for junior’s 
first Xmas. 

For this display we were much indebted 
to our roll of cellotape for obtaining the 
effect of the various rockets and space men 
really appearing to be suspended in space. 
The various small figures and models were 
fixed to a poster titled “Adventure in 
Space”, and our book trolley was used to 
display all the books we had found with the 
word “space” in the title. Some of these, 
of course, were wholly unrelated to the sub- 
ject but the children loved the effect of it all. 

After a very happy week during which we 
were visited by over 1,200 children we felt 
that the time (our own) and work had been 
more than rewarded by the oohs and ah’s 
and the cries of “Look at this one” and, of 
course, the highest praise of all, from Young 
Australia, “Gee, Miss, it’s beaut”. 
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New Books—Rare Books 


Early Australia and Pacific—Natural History—Horticulture— 
* Biographies — Art — Literature — Private Presses — Limited 
Editions. 
WB, RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING: 


ENGLISH BOOKS WITH COLOURED PLATES 1790-1860. A_ Bibliographical account of the most 
important books illustrated by English Artists in colour aquatint 7 colour lithography (R. V. Tooley). The 
arrangement is —— under authors, or if anonymous under title, with few exceptions, Books on Botany 
and Ornithology have been excluded. Price, 27/11/3 (postage 2/-). 


ORIGINAL VIEWS OF LONDON, drawn by Thomas Shotter Boys. The whole collection comprising 26 
hand coloured lithographs in full colour are beautifully reproduced in volumes. In addition to the original text 
there is a text written by James Laver of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Volume I is now available and the 
edition is limited to 2,000 copies. Price, 218/1/- (postage 2/6). 


WE OF THE NEVER NEVER and LITTLE BLACK PRINCESS, by Mrs. Aeneas Gunn. These two 
famous titles have been reprinted in a limited and autographed edition to commemorate Mrs. Gunn's eighty-fifth 
Birthday. The first title is limited to 1,000 copies and is priced at £2/5/-. The second title is limited to 500 
copies and is priced at £1/10/-. Post, 1/- each title. 

OUR YESTERDAYS (Irma and Cyril Pearl). Here is Australia’s story told in text and photographs—from a 
gold coach to the bi-plane that pioneered the English-Australia air route in 1919. A very entertaining bcok 
enriched with photographs from public archives and private collections. Price, £1/10/- (post 1/7). 

JEMMY GREEN (James Tucker, edited by Colin Roderick). A sprightly comedy of the misadventures of a 
new chum immigrant to Australia, written in 1845 and is notable for its wit and satire. This play was written 
by the author of “Ralph Rashleigh.” Price, 21/5/- (post 9d.). 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457L Bourke Street, Melbourne, Australia PHONE MU6129 


DYMOCK’S 


Feature the pick of the Publications . . 


You will find every kind, sort and condition of book 
at Dymock’s .. . mystery, adventure, travel, biography, 
history, essays and new fiction from all the latest 
publishing lists. Our library is similarly equipped, 
and a moderate fee entitles you to the widest choice 
of literature. 


Put your name down on the mailing list now for our 
free catalogue of new and recent books. 


DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL 3611 
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specialising IN... 


Library Stationery 
Library Bookbinding 
Special Printing 

Dewey Shelf Guides etc. 


All work manufactured and produced 


Country Cliente— on our own premises at— 

We welcome all 

enquiries and 75 CANTERBURY ROAD, BANKSTOWN, 
guarantee service. SYDNEY, N.S.W. Phone: UY 2256 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Subscriptions arranged to all overseas 
and local magazines at lowest rates. — 


SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


In 1950 we originated a Special Subscription Service for Municipal, Shire 
and Factory Libraries—designed to save time and unnecessary work. 


The popularity of this service is proved by the numerous Libraries who have 
adopted it. 


For complete details of this service 
Write or phone 


JOHN HINTON & Co., 


164 PITT ST., SYDNEY - - (Phone MA 4700 or MA 2915) 


Quotations gladly given. 
%* Special lists of magazines of interest to Librarians available. 
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Branches and Sections 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 

The Library School of the Commonwealth 
National Library started with a fresh batch 
of enthusiastic Preliminary candidates. 
Director of Training is now Miss M. E. 
Harry, succeeding Miss E. S. Hall who has 
been in this position for nine years and who 
occupies at present the position of Chief 
Preparation Officer. 

Miss J. Humphreys from C.S.1.R.O. 
Library is leaving Canberra soon for Eng- 
land where she intends to broaden her 
library experience. In doing so she follows 
Miss P. Harrison’s anual who left the 
National Library a few weeks earlier. 

Miss S. Harrington exchanged library 
activities for household activities since her 
marriage to Mr. Meade. : 

The Branch asked the Commonwealth 
Public Service Board whether librarians in 
Commonwealth’s Public Service could 
attend the coming Brisbane Conference in 
an Official capacity, with fares and costs paid. 
The Board answered that this was left to the 
discretion of the head of the institution. 
Some delegates have since been appointed 
on this basis. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES’ SECTION 

Approval is being sought from the 
General Council for the formation of a 
Division of the Section in New South Wales. 
A meeting of eighteen members was held at 
the Fisher Library, University of Sydney, 
on Thursday, 3rd March, 1955, and it re- 
solved to seek such approval. 

At the meeting it was announced by the 
Representative Councillor for the Section, 
Miss M. Thompson, that interest was being 
shown in all States in the drafting of a pro- 
gramme for the Section Meetings at the 
forthcoming Conference in August. It is 
hoped that there will be a good attendance 
at the Section Meetings and all interested 
are urged to take part in the discussions. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
JANUARY CONFERENCE OF N:.S.W. 

DIVISION 
A very successful Group Discussion on 
Children’s Books and Libraries was held on 


7th January, 1955, at the Sydney Teachers’ 
College. About 100 members, including 
interstate representatives, attended. Morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions were arranged, 
the topics discussed being: 

Morning Session 

; oy A: Books for adolescent boys and 

irls. 
. Group B: Australian books for Austral- 
ian children. 

Group C: Introducing children to the 
classics. 

Group D: Introducing books to young 
children by the teacher, the parent and the 
librarian. 

Afternoon Session 

Group F: The class teacher and the 
librarian in the primary school. 

Group G: Methods of teaching the use of 
reference books. 

Group H: Implication of activity methods 
for the school librarian. 

Group J: The subject teacher and the 
librarian in the secondary school. 

Group K: Reading guidance. - 


REVIEWING OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A panel of reviewers has been set up in 
N.S.W. from amongst teachers and muni- 
cipal librarians who are particularly inter- 
ested in the dissemination of information on 
books suitable for children of all age groups. 
Under the direction of Miss Thurles 
Thomas, Librarian, Canterbury Municipal 
Library, two Review Bulletins have now 
been issued. Reviewers choose their own 
book for review. Bulletin 2, issued March, 
1955, includes reviews of the following te 
books: 

“The People in the Garden” by Lorna 
Wood. Dent. 1954. 9/6A. 

“Far-Away Tales”: Nature myths of sea 
and shore, by Erle Wilson. Illustrated 
by Mary Loveless. (York Series) Aus- 
tralasian Publishing Company. 1954. 
5/9A. 

“Lavender’s Blue”: A book of nursery 
rhymes. Compiled by Kathleen Lines; 
— by Harold Jones. O.U.P. 
1954. 
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“Danger Patrol”: a young patrol officer’s 
adventures in New Guinea by Leslie 
Rees. Collins. 1954. Price 10/6A. 

“Village Fanfare” or The Man from the 
Future. By Donald Suddaby. O.U.P. 
1954. 12/-A. 

“Six and Silver” by Joan Phipson. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Horder. Angus & 
Robertson. 1954. 12/6A. 

“The Children Went Too” by Kathleen 
Monypenny. Angus & Robertson. 
1955. 12/6A. 

“A Window on Greece” by Barbara 
Whelpton, illustrated by the author. 
Heinemann, 1954. 18/9A. 

“Green Sprigs, Cricket’s Age of Youth” 
<4 Ray Robinson. Sydney. Collins. 
1954. 

“Let’s Write a Story: a guide to story- 
craft for young writers” by Cedric 
Astle Ward. 1954. 11/3A. 

Comment and constructive criticism on 
‘Bulletin 2 is invited. The general trend of 
comment following the publication of Bulle- 
tin 1 was that regular Review Bulletins 
would serve a useful purpose and that the 
publishing of such bulletins should be part 
of the work of the Section. Readers wel- 
comed the inclusion of bibiliographical de- 
tails of books, and said they thought re- 
marks about format and general book pro- 
duction very valuable. 


BRISBANE CONFERENCE PRO- 
GRAMME 

The most important matter confronting 
the Section at the moment is the Conference 
of the Association to be held in Brisbane on 
24th-25th August. The topic chosen for dis- 
cussion, “Training for Children’s Libra- 
rians,” is generally agreed an excellent one. 
Our Section is hoping to be well represented 
at Conference, though it is unfortunate for 
us that the dates of the Conference fall 
within the last week of the school term in all 
States. Teacher-librarians wishing to attend 
are urged to make application for special 
leave as early as possible. 


CONSTITUTION 

A Reminder to Members: 

Have you recorded your vote on the pro- 
posed Constitution of the Section for Library 
Work with Children and Young People, and 
returned your ballot paper to the Acting 
Corresponding Secretary to reach her by 
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May 13th? It is important to the Section 
that the vote should be as representative as 
possible, so please don’t delay. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Mr. J. Hammond, Hon. Secretary of the 
Branch and Chief Assistant Librarian to the 
Library Board, spoke on “Technical Libra- 
ries” to a well attended meeting on Thurs- 
day, March 3rd. 

A newly formed Section for work with 
children and young people is now function- 
ing, and a programme for varied activities 
is in course of preparation. 


VICTORIA 

“The Melbourne Teachers’ College has in- 
augurated a year’s course of training for 
school librarians. This new library school 
was Officially opened by the Director of 
Education, Major-General A. H. Ramsay, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0O., on 23rd February, 
with fourteen students. 

The Public Library Society of the Public 
Library of Victoria offered a prize of 
£10/10/- for a bibliographical paper on 


‘some aspect.of the Library’s collections. 


This was won by Miss Betty Newton, M.A., 
of the Library School, for a paper entitled 
“Fine Bindings in the Public Library of 
Victoria”, which was presented to the 
December meeting of the Society, and was 
illustrated by coloured slides showing some 
of the more important examples of the fine 
bindings in the Library’s collections. 

Considerable interest in the August 
Brisbane Conference has been shown, and 
Victoria should be well represented. The 
Branch is also subsidising travel by dele- 
gates to Brisbane. 

The action taken by the Queensland 
Branch in the matter of accommodation is 
greatly appreciated. 

The Branch is again conducting an Even- 
ing Course for the Preliminary Certificate 
Examination with an enrolment of 42. 

The Library School has enrolled 37 
students for the Short Course. 

Personnel of the Branch consists of: 
President: Dr. A. Fabinyi. 
Vice-President: Mr. H. A. Gregory. 
Hon. Treasurer: Miss D. Garrett. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. J. Perry. 

Members: 

Miss B. Doubleday, Messrs. J. F. Fry, 
K. J. Ling, G. Stewart. 
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Representative Councillors: 


Rey. C. Irving Benson, D.D., and Mr. . 


C. A. McCallum. 


The Annual Meeting was held on 27th 
January, in the Public Library Theatrette, 
at which 85 members were present. The 


main purpose of the evening was to hear an _ 


address by Mr. K. Bernie, Chief Extension 
Officer of the Commonwealth National 
Library, on the work of the library and its 


organisation, with particular reference to 
Section was the completion during the year 


the Commonwealth territories. 


The next quarterly meeting is scheduled 
for 30th March, when arrangements for the 
Brisbane Conference, together with Salar- 
ies, Status and Standards of Librarians, will 
be discussed. 


Members overseas at present include Miss 
Jean Addison of the Free Library Service 
Board, who is due to return to Australia in 
August, after 15 months at the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. Also at Pittsburgh 
is Miss Ursula O’Connor of the Cataloguing 
Staff of the Public Library of Victoria, 
who will return at about the same time as 
Miss Addison. Miss O’Connor met Miss 
Passo (formerly United States Information 
Library, Melbourne) and enjoyed a person- 
ally conducted tour of the outstanding Kern 
County library system. Miss Margaret Ken- 
nelly, formerly of Melbourne, is .at present 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A contribution to Melbourne’s Moomba 
Festival was the Book Fair at the Town 
Hall, which was opened by Mr. H. L. 
White, Librarian of the Commonwealth 
National Library, on 16th March. Among 
the exhibits were books lent by the Public 
Library of Victoria and the Commonwealth 
National Library. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY SECTION 


The Second Annual Meeting of the Spec- 
ial Library Section was held at the Public 
Library of N.S.W. on Tuesday, 17th March, 
1955. The report of the retiring President, 
Mr. H. J. D. Meares, was received and the 
1955 President, Miss B. Johnston, then took 
office. 

The 1954 report of the Federal Section 
included statistics of membership, which 
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showed increases in numbers brought about 
by energetic recruiting. But as the Section 
is to be financed in future by capitation fees 
from the funds of the Association, this 


building up of membership is most 


important. 

The latest figures are: — 

A.C.T. N.S.W. Q’LD. S.A. VIC. W.A. Total 
12 121 9 23 9.7 265 
One of the major tasks of the Federal 


of the “Directory of Special Libraries in 
Australia”. This is being published by the 
Association. 


SOUTH WESTERN REGIONAL 


LIBRARY SERVICE (QUEENSLAND) 


REGIONAL LIBRARIAN 
Applications are invited for the position 
of Regional Librarian of the South Western 
Regional Library Service. Applicants are 


‘required to have the Preliminary Certificate 


and to have had experience with municipal 
library work, including work with children. 
Preference given to applicants possessing 
the Qualifying Certificate and experience 
with regional library work will be an ad- 
vantage. 


Salary, £800 per annum with four annual 
increments of £20 each, and conditions 
in accordance with the Municipal Officers’ 
Award. 


The successful applicant will be required 
to take charge of the South Western Reg- 
ional Library Service which has its Regional 
Headquarters in Charleville. Population of 
Charleville, 3,900. Population of whole 
area, 16,000. 


Closing date 15th May. Applications are 


‘to be addressed to the State Librarian, Pub- 


lic Library of Queensland, William Street, 
Brisbane. 


CHEAP AT HALF THE PRICE 


“Britton, John. THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. With a lift- 
ing flap disclosing Col. Barre on title page. 
1848. 21/-."—From a second-hand cata- 
logue. 
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The Australian Library Scene 


Not one of the two thousand members 
to whom the January issue was distributed 
and not one of the untold thousands to 
whom this Journal is available in the libra- 
ries of the world found it necessary to com- 
ment on last number’s summary of pro- 
gress in library promotion in Australia dur- 
ing 1954, 

[here seem to be a number of possible 
explanations for this lack of response. In 
the first place, members may feel that their 
Journal is not a suitable medium for the 
discussion of such questions. If this is so, 
then, since the same members are at present 
heavily subsidizing its production, it might 
be in their own interests to indicate the 
short-comings in it which lead them to this 
opinion. 

In the second place, it may be that all are 
content with the picture painted by the 
feature to which we refer. To this we can 
only say that to us there seems little ground 
for complacency in the existing overall situ- 
ation, There are certain positive achieve- 
ments in the year’s record, no doubt, but 
they appear rather as oases in a desert of 
national apathy. Steady progress in New 
South Wales is offset by stubborn inertia 
in South Australia, the rosy dawn of free 
libraries in the West is dimmed by the con- 
tinued subsidy of subscription-based ser- 
vices in Queensland and elsewhere. 

Let us be under no illusion about this 
last; as an association we stand or fall by 
our faith in a particular social institution, 
the free public library, and if we include in 
our membership institutions maintaining 
services which do not come within this 
clearly defined class we must not be con- 
strued thereby as either encouraging or 
actively condoning such compromises with 
our principles. 

There is a third possibility, that not one 


of our readers really cared or not whether . 


the picture was good or bad. This alterna- 
tive must be dismissed surely in terms of 
the last paragraph. As members of the 
Library Association of Australia they are, 
by definition so to speak, vitally concerned. 

A final suggestion we can but hope is the 
true reason for such a notable dearth of 


comment: that Australian librarians and 
persons interested in the future of Austral-. 
ian libraries are so modestly uncertain of 
their own literary ability as to hesitate to 
put pen to paper on a question in which, in 
many cases, their very livelihood is in- 
volved. Let us hasten to reassure the 
timid, since their hesitance is almost cer- 
tainly ill-based; let us appeal to them once 
again, as too to the overworked (often, it 
is feared, self-designated) and to the ad- 
mittedly lazy. Why not make the Journal 
a real forum for discussion? Nor, may we 
assure you, must you push the “party line”, 
this periodical is certainly an official organ 
but of a body which, again by definition, 
stands for freedom of thought and ex- 
pression. 


COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 
Accessions: 

The arrival of a further group of import- 
ant material relating to the former Nether- 
lands East Indies is a notable addition to 
the Library’s cover of that area. It includes: 

NETHERLANDS INDIA. Laws, stat- 
utes, etc. Bijbald of het staats blad van 
Nederlandsch—Indie, v. 1-77, 1856-1940. 

NETHERLANDS. Department Van Ko- 
lonien. Verslag van het bestuuer en staat 
van Nederland—Indie, Suriname en Cura- 
cao 1848-1930, 78 vols. Continued by In- 
disch Verslag 1931-1939, 18 v. 

A microfilm copy has been obtained also 
of the Dutch East India Company’s Diary 
of Batavia, 1682-1702, carrying on the re- 
cord from the last volume of Van der 
Schijs monumental work. 

Among other microfilm accessions were 
the U.S. Consular Despatches and Post 
Records: Tahiti 1836-1906, Apia 1843- 
1906, Lauthala 1844-1890. An order has 
been placed also for those series relating to 
Australia in the Library of Congress Micro- 
film of the Archives of the Japanese Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. 


International Exchanges: 

The first consignment of Japanese Gov- 
ernment publications under the new inter- 
national exchange agreement with Japan 
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has now been received. It includes the 
Debates and Committee Reports as well as 
the full range of non-legislative material. 
Exhibitions: 

The Commonwealth National Library, 
through its Liaison Officer in London, has 
contributed a collection of 26 Australian 
children’s books as the basic feature of the 
Australian exhibit at the International Ex- 
hibition for Childhood and Youth to be held 
in Rome during April and May, 1955. This 
is similar in content to the group provided 
for the UNESCO Children’s Book Exhibi- 
tion in Paris in 1952, and the reading tastes 
of all age-groups are represented—from 
May Gibbs’ Adventures of Snugglepot and 
Cuddlepie to books by Mary Grant Bruce, 
Ethel Turner, Frank Davidson, Henry 
Lawson, Ion Idriess, Frank Hurley and 
many others. Fairy tales, animal stories, 
travel, poetry, nature books and children’s 
novels are included, supported by photo- 
graphs of authors and biographical details. 

It is the intention of the Italian Red 
Cross, who are organising the exhibition, 
that each nation’s display should show as 
many aspects as possible of its history, de- 
velopment and people. After being exhib- 
ited in Rome, the collection of books will 
be available for display at other centres in 
Europe. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The recent issues of Library Staff News 
record a number of further adoptions of the 
Library Act and also the welcome news of 
the relatively successful outcome of claims 
for increased salaries for Public Library 
Officers. 

Mention is also made of the severe dam- 
age suffered by Maitland public library 
during the recent devastating floods. The 
whole bookstock, together with its cata- 
logue, seems likely to be written off as a 
complete loss. Australian libraries can 
surely lend a hand in this kind of situa- 
tion. The University libraries are already 
embarrassed with duplicates in some fields 
and what could be a worthier way of dis- 
posing of them? Maitland will naturally not 
want any more rubbish to add to that left 
by the flood but they might well appreciate 
at least the offer of assistance in replacing 
their loss. What about it? 
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From Fisher, Mr. Steel writes as follows 
of the future of one of our largest libraries: 

“The building at present occupied by the 
Library of the University of Sydney has 
long since been inadequate in the book stor- 
age provision for the holding of its very 
large collection. Quite valuable portions of 
it have had to be stored in fixed locations in 
badly ventilated basements below the 
ground floor level. 

“Recently, when representations were 
made to the Vice-Chancellor for alternative 
accommodation to be provided for the 
teaching departments in elements of the 
Library —s that were intended for its 
expansion, the Librarian was informed that 
the Buildings and Grounds Committee had 
rated the Library for a high priority in the 
matter of an entirely new functional build- 
ing to replace the old monumental one we 
now occupy. 

“Within the next year or so and immedi- 
ately an Assistant Librarian has been ap- 
pointed to replace the late Mr. Ken Bur- 
row, either the Librarian or his Assistant 
will prepare preliminary reports on space, 
area and volume requirements to enable 
first drawings to be made by architects for 
the proposed new building. The site it is to 
occupy has already been determined.” 


QUEENSLAND 

A contract has been let for the installa- 
tion of a mezzanine floor in the open access 
book stack of the University Main Library. 
The existing stack has been unloaded and 
by the time this note goes to press it should 
have been dismantled and work started on 
setting the feet for the supporting pillars. 

The new floor will cover about three- 
quarters of the existing stack giving an in- 
crease in stack floor area of approximately 
3,000 sq. ft. and a storage capacity in- 
crease of up to 25,000 volumes. Construc- 
tion is to be of self-supporting steel shelving 
with a boiler plate floor and access by stair- 
case with provision for a future lift. The 
new mezzanine will retain the existing fila- 
ment lighting since its stack tops will not 
come closer than 9 inches to the roof, the 
lower tier will be lit by a continuous fluor- 
escent tube running at ceiling height down 
the centre of each aisle. The tube will be 
guarded from below and the light diffused 
from an off white ceiling. 
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The whole stack is to be finished in light 
grey instead of of olive green and use will 

robably be made on each tier of display 
Suede on each stack end panel to show the 
book jackets of current accessions. This 
practice has been used successfully here for 
some years. It can be done simply and 
cheaply by bolting fairly thick binding 
board onto the panels. 

For the statistically minded, the full 
stack of 30,000 volumes was unloaded and 
the books carried and stacked in the North- 
ern or further Reading Room in reasonable 
accessibility by three men using one book 
truck and one mover’s trolley in four days. 
The Reading Rooms remained open and 
well-used throughout the unloading process, 
though the seating capacity had to be sub- 
stantially reduced. A core collection of 
about 3,000 volumes has been transferred to 
open access on reading room shelves to cope 
with the most pressing interim needs of 
students and, as an additional concession, 
the limitation on the number of books 
borrowed at one time was waived tempor- 
arily during the unloading period. 

It is anticipated that the new stack will be 
erected and reloaded before the end of First 
Vacation (June 6th). 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The most important item of news from 
this branch is the retirement of Mr. G. H. 
Pitt, B.A., Principal Librarian of the Public 
Library. Mr. Pitt retired on February 15, 
after 49 years of service. He is succeeded 
by Mr. H. C. Brideson, B.A., formerly 
Deputy Principal Librarian and Research 
Officer. 

The February meeting of this branch 
took the form of a symposium on the treat- 
ment and use of periodicals and government 
reports in various types of libraries. The 
speakers were Miss J. Holland of the 
Weapons Research Establishment, Salis- 
bury, S.A., Miss M. Bettison of the Univer- 
sity Library, and Mr. P. Russell, in charge 
of various government department libraries. 

At the March meeting, Mr. R. K. Olding 
of the Public Library, spoke on the reader 
use of the catalogue in public libraries, 
offering the suggestion that the catalogue be 
constructed to suit the librarian and not the 
reader. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Four libraries have been added to the 
Library Service of Western Australia since 
January, at Quairading, Margaret River, 
Darkan and Waroona. All are supplied with 
books on the accepted basis of one volume 
per head of population in the local auth- 
ority area. In addition one of the compan- 
ies drilling for oil in the North-West has 
been supplied with a small library for its 
drilling crew and families. 

The first issue has been made of a News 
Letter intended to keep the far flung local 
librarians in touch with Headquarters and 
with each other. 

The demands on the Request and Infor- 
mation Service continue to grow and prove 
conclusively—if such proof were needed— 
that there is a very real demand for spec- 
ialist material and works of scholarship as 
well as for ordinary run-of-the-mill books 
in country places. 

Mr. W. H. Chape, Deputy Director, 
Jamaica Library Service, has been ap- 
pointed Librarian, Circulation Section, and 
is expected to arrive early in June. 


HOT ON CHASE 
Mr. D. H. Borchardt, M.A., Librarian, 
University of Tasmania, writes: 


Your idea of providing space in the 
Australian Library Journal for outstanding 
colleagues from other countries is highly 
commendable. It broadens our views and 
we may learn—if you will permit me to say 
so—from the mistakes of others. Mr. Dane’s 
article in the January 1955 issue raises 
some problems which should not go un- 
challenged. The alleged antithesis between 
administrators and bookmen—the latter are 
sometimes referred to, with a hidden sneer, 
as scholars (why not call them bookworms, 
and be done with it?)—is so absurd that it 
is perhaps scarcely worth the trouble to 
write against it. Paes younger librarians 
will have read it, however, and ‘since the 
attitude of Mr. Dane is amply illustrated in 
the pages of several library journals pub- 
lished in the U.S.A., it is probably just as 
pe to show that the antithesis is quite un- 
real. 

Mr. Dane appears to make the following 
assertions :— 

(1) Before 1900 librarians were almost 
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always book lovers and scholars who 
tended to preserve a humanitarian (does 
Mr. Dane mean humanistic or does he think 
of human?) culture; from this background 
stems their resistance to modern (i.e., 20th 
century) methods of book production, photo 
reproduction, film strips, gramophone re- 
cords, etc., etc. 

(2) Before 1900 librarians had little need 
to be administrators. 

(3) There is a gulf of difference be- 
tween the attitude of a scientist and of a 
humanitarian (?) towards books and know- 
ledge. 

(4) The bookman (bookworm?) has 
little chance of ever becoming an efficient 
chief librarian in this wonderful modern age. 

To these assertions I should like to make 
the following comments :— 

Re (1), it is patently not true that before 
1900 a librarian and a bookman (what is a 
bookman, anyway! A bloke who has learnt 
to read a book, or one who has achieved 
writing one?) were always identical. Then 
as now there were librarians who adminis- 
tered libraries by virtue of civil service ap- 
pointments and experience, with qualifica- 
tions in the field of general administration— 
and they had, strangest of all strange 
things, enjoyed a good and liberal educa- 
tion. They could, in fact, read and some of 
them could write. 

Re (2), where would the British Museum 
have been in 1900 without the far-sighted 
administrative gift of Panizzi? Was Mr. 
Putnam not a first class administrator? If 
he was not, he must have been an uncom- 
mon type of “scholar” who, contrary to the 
species described by Mr. Dane, could see a 
long way ahead and did not pass the time 
of day gazing into the past. 

Re (3), there are so many world-famous 
names: whose bearers have given ample evi- 
dence of being able to combine the outlook 
of the scientist and of the humanist towards 
books, that Mr. Dane would do well to step 
down: from his lofty administrative heights 
and acquaint himself with, say Professor 
Charles Singer, Dr. G. Sarton, Dr. Need- 
ham, Professor H. Sigerist, or to read about 
Sir W. Osler, Dr. H. Cushing or Dr. Waller. 
The cultural significance of the book and of 
the recorded word in general is or has been, 
very much in the foreground of these men’s 
thoughts. Nevertheless, or because of it, 
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they have never surrendered their scientific 
outlook. - It was, in fact, their scientific out- 
look which made them such great human- 
ists. Mr. Dane seems to cling to a popular 
and childish convention according to which 
scientists do nothing but produce fireworks 
and turning wheels while the humanist 
spends his life counting prepositions in the 
unwritten works of Homer. A scientist, 
says Mr. Dane, is utilitarian towards books. 
Since Mr. Dane believes the humanist to be 
radically different from the scientist, what 
precisely might the humanist’s attitude 
towards books be? Does he not use them, 
and if he uses them, is he not displaying a 
utilitarian attitude? 

‘Re (4), what kind of efficiency do we re- 
quire? What is wrong with Bodley’s libra- 
rian considering himself and being consid- 
ered personally responsible for the books 
under his care? If Mr. Dane were employed 
in any of the libraries I know, he would, of 
course, be held responsible for all the books 
in it, and for the tables and chairs and type- 
writers and microfilm readers and records 
and pictures of Wichita’s Public Library as 
well! Why not? What is the librarian paid 
for? Are the books and periodicals in a 
library expendable items, like stationery? 

And now, to come to the real kernel of 
Mr. Dane’s presumptions. It appears, first 
of all, that a person who has spent several 
years on meticulous study and the organi- 
zation of knowledge, cannot be an adminis- 
trator; and secondly, that everybody who is 
an administrator can run a library last not 
least because he can hire—and presumably 
fire when no longer wanted—those pre- 
sumptuous but incompetent scholars. Has 
Mr. Dane never read a book on history? 
Has he never heard of the British Civil Ser- 
vice, composed to such a large extent of 
men who spent two or three years at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge studying “scholarly” 
things such as Latin and Greek, History and 
Philosophy? How does Mr. Dane imagine 
a person to be able to run a library if he 
has not the foggiest notion of bibliographic 
services? For a library is just the embodi- 
ment of bibliographic services; librarianship 
is nothing but an evaluation, organization 
and utilization of bibliographic material and 
documents. And without a proper under- 
standing of the cultural significance of writ- 
ten or printed documents no librarian can 
render bibliographic services. 
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It is a great tragedy that the great con- 
tributions of the U.S.A. towards librarian- 
ship are so often obscured by the vociferous 
and obscure propagandists for low-level 
adult education work. Men like Pierce But- 
ler and Robert Downs have not only man- 
aged to run very big libraries (and Mr. 
Dane will not deny, I hope, that they have 
run them efficiently), but have at the same 
time preserved the cultural heritage they 
were appointed to preserve, and have seen 
to it that thousands of readers and borrow- 
ers have availed themselves to the fullest of 
the same cultural heritage. Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Downs are, however, mere scholars. 

Mr. Dane is, it seems to me, very unin- 
formed on the subject of librarianship and 
he patently knows nothing of scholarship. 


A PLEA FOR THE FULL 
REFERENCE 
(Inserted by the Special Libraries Section) 


One of the minor irritations in library 
work is being asked to find articles in per- 
iodicals, when only inadequate clues are 
given, even though a full and detailed re- 
ference is available. Librarians try to 
teach their readers they should cite volume 
number, date, pages, author and title. Yet 
so often librarians themselves, in their 
haste to serve their public, inflict inadequate 
citation on their colleagues. 

Special librarians are possibly in the 
majority among the offenders, since they do 
certainly use periodicals more than other 
groups and certainly have to borrow con- 
siderable numbers. 

Even if a reader gives a special librarian 
an inadequate reference, there is no real 
justification for passing it on, when trying 
to borrow from another library. If all pos- 
sible avenues to find a full citation have 
been explored without success, then no 
librarian would mind receiving a short re- 
ference, with an explanation and an 
apology. In telephone borrowing the matter 
can be solved quite simply. However, postal 
requests for loans are another matter. 

If the “Journal of X” for 1953 is re- 
quested, and that is the only information 
given, then difficulties can begin. 

1. The 1953 journal may be bound into 
four heavy volumes. Does the lender have 
to send the lot? 


April, 1955 


2. The 1953 journal may not yet be 
bound. Do all the loose issues have to go? 

3. The 1953 journal may be incomplete. 
Is the wanted article really contained? 

Why should the lending library be put to 
the inconvenience of writing letters to ask 
for explanations about references, when 
these could have been supplied in the first 
place by the borrowing library? 

The ideal berrowing form is set out in 
such a fashion as to remind the officer fill- 
ing it in of all the details which ought to 
be required. But even small special libra- 
ries should be able to remember in writing 
a letter of request, whether in their own 
city or interstate, to include:— 

(a) Journal 

(b) volume 

(c) date of issue 

(d) pages 

(e) author 

(f) title or subject and 

(g) and whether a photocopy is pre- 

ferred. 


CONFERENCE 

Mr. J. D. Van Pelt, the energetic Secre- 
tary of the A.C.T. Branch, has clarified the 
position with regard to the sponsored at- 
tendance of members of his Branch. The 
L.A.A. Conference has been held by the 
Commonwealth Public Service Commis- 
sioner to rank with other professional con- 
ferences, such as that of A.N.Z.A.A.S., and 
to come therefore under the provisions of 
P.S.B. Notice No. 1954/6. In this way the 
National Librarian has been able already to 
appoint two official delegates to the Con- 
ference whose complete expenses will be met. 

It is also worthy of note that the 
Librarian of the National University has 
agreed to meet part of the Conference ex- 
penses of one of his staff. It is to be hoped 
that State Governments and other employ- 
ing authorities will be similarly awake to 
the advantages to be derived from, having a 
maximum possible attendance of their staff 
at a professional conference. 

We Queenslanders would like to urge the 
vacillating to take the plunge and come. Let 
us repeat that you may make your accom- 
modation our worry. We will house you 
= you just concentrate on getting 

ere! 


FOLK LORE — 


A RICH VEIN OF LITERATURE SPLENDIDLY EXPLORED IN 
THESE FINE BOOKS OF FOLK TALES FROM MANY LANDS 


THE MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME 
By H. A. Guerber 15/9, post 1/9 


Beautifully illustrated with forty-nine Se from famous pictures 
and statues and a map of Greece of the Myths. 
ENGLISH FABLES AND FAIRY STORIES 

By James Reeve 15/6, post 1/3 
A fine book of favourite stories illustrated by Kiddell-Monroe 
IRISH SAGAS AND FOLK-TALES 

By Eileen O’Faolain. 15/6, post 1/3 


Drawn from the unrivalled treasury of Irish folk-lore, some of these stories 
are told in the very words of the old countrymen from whom sated were first 
taken down. Illustrated by Kiddell-Monroe. 


SCOTTISH FOLK-TALES AND LEGENDS 
By Barbara Ker Wilson. 15/6, post 1/3 


A wide range of stories from Scotland's heritage of stories and legends, told 
by a born story teller. Illustrated by Kiddell-Monroe. 


COME A-WALTZING MATILDA 
By Bill Beatty ; 13/6, post 9d. 


A selection of the hundreds of tales which make up Australian folk-lore. 
A book to dispel all thought that Australia is without a traditional 


background. 


Do you receive our Monthly List of New Books? If not, write to 
us, asking to be placed on our Mailing List. 


For all your requirements, consult 


GRAHAME BOOK COMPANY 


PTY. LTD. 


39-49 MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


BW 2261 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIANS 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIVE 
INDEX. Devised by Melvil Dewey. Standard (15th) 
Edition revised, Lake Placid, 1952. £13/14/6. 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIVE 
INDEX. Devised by Melvil Dewey. Abridged (7th) 
Edition, Lake Placid, 1953. 82/6. 


GRAHAM, Bessie. Bookman’s Manual: A Guide to Litera- 
ture. Ith Edition, revised and enlarged by Hester R. 
Hoffman, New York, 1954. £5/15/3. 


MEIGS, Cornelia and EATON, Anne Thaxter and others. 
A Critical History of Children’s Literature. A survey of 
children’s books in English from earliest times to the 
present. New York, 1953. 55/6. 


HAINES, Helen E. Living with Books: The Art of Book 
Selection Second Edition, New York, 1952. 52/6. 


HEWITI-BATES, J. S. Bookbinding. Sixth Edition, 
London, 1954. 15/-. 


LANDAU, T. (Ed.). Who's Who in Librarianship. Cam- 
bridge, 1954. 72/-. 


The usual discount will be allowed to Public Libraries 
and other approved institutions. 


CHESHIRES 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 

338 LITTLE COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C1 
Phone MU 9532 
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